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Editorial. 


RESIDENT TAFT is a strong, wise man who has 
had wide experience of men and nations of many 
kinds. He is presiding at the seat of government — 
at a critical time in the national history. A 
paper that is not in the habit of praising him, or 

any one, speaks of the amazingly frank utterances of 
the President in a recent speech. The editor says that 
such bluntness is unparalleled in the records of presiden- 
tial oratory. He told what seemed to him the plain truth 
concerning the prospects of the Republican party and 
the nation. ‘‘His honesty and¥downrightness are so 
great that he keeps nothing back.” ‘The editor won- 
ders whether this argues “a kind of simplicity or even 
innocence’ in him, “‘or a settled view of wise policy.” 
In either case we are fortunate if we have a President 
who, in spite of wide experience, is still innocent of the 
wiles of politicians, or, knowing them, is strong and bold 
enough to override them. Without regard to partisan 
interests such a man deserves the support of every 
American citizen. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN was fascinated with the Japanese. 
He taught in their imperial university, married a Jap- 
anese wife, and, turning his back upon foreign society, 
adopted the habits and customs of the people with whom 
he lived. In the Atlantic Monthly there has been pub- 
lished a series of private letters, very interesting, but end- 
ing with an astonishing case of indiscretion. In the last 
paragraph of the series are words written by Mr. Hearn, 
no doubt in some mood of depression, and printed to go 
back to Japan and inform his associates and friends there 
that he hated and despised the Japanese men and wished 
to have nothing more to do with them. The women he 
excepted from his caustic criticism, saying that they were 
angels. We read these words with pain because, knowing 
the circumstances of Mr. Hearn’s sojourn in Japan, we 
can imagine the grief these words would cause. 


ad 


To make still more keen the painjwith which we read 
Mr. Hearn’s passionate utterances, which ought never 
to have been printed, there came in the same month, in 
the Pacific Monthly, the first of aseries of reminiscences 
by Mrs. Hearn, edited and translated, at her request, 
by Yone Noguchi. These reminiscences are illustrated 
and show Mr. Hearn in his most amiable mood and 
characteristic mental attitudes. Among other pictures 
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appears the household shrine where are assembled various 
things which recall his memory with a lamp burning 
before his picture and flowers decorating the beautiful 
memorial. In these tender reminiscences we see Mr. 
Hearn at his best, and would give much to deflect from 
its course the dart that is flying toward the tender hearts 
of his widow, children, and friends in his Japanese home. 


od 


Ay that gives authority and dignity to the House of 
Lords of Great Britain would be enhanced in value if 
all the hereditary simpletons and demented persons were 
dropped from the list of membership. It would lose 
nothing of its prestige and authority if the wealth of 
the members should be equalized so that there would 
be no duke owning whole counties and cities to put to 
shame a peer with barely income enough to support 
his dignity. 

ws 


By natural and peaceful processes of evolution we be- 
lieve that in England there will gradually come about a 
change which will make the ducal residences and grand 
palaces of the nobility show places, like Haddon Hall 
and the ancient abbeys. Without violence and de- 
structive revolution, but by steady processes of lawful 
- taxation and the restoration to the public of common 
lands and privileges taken without authority or legal 
justification, the heirs of great estates will, without 
suffering, find the process of growth reversed: a duke- 
dom will soon become a shrinking and not an expanding 
source of wealth, power, and privilege. 
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‘THE writer served in the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, and, sofar as actual service is concerned, has as 
good a claim to a pension as most of the men who served 
three months during the Civil War, or as any of the nurses, 
telegraphers, and recently made soldiers’ widows. No 
one is more ready than he to exalt the veteran, to glory 
in his deeds, and to provide with ample bounty and tender 
sympathy for all his wants in his old age. Just because 
it is desirable to preserve this sympathy and reverence 
for the genuine veteran of honorable service and worthy 
deeds we call upon him, and all who honor him, to resist 
every effort to put upon the pension list of the United 
States men and women who have done no service, in- 
curred no danger, and have nothing but an artificial 
claim, which may be made legal by act of Congress, to 
the bounty of the United States. When we remember 
that our expenses for war and warlike preparations, 
past, present, and to come, exceed those of any other 
nation in the world, we may be sure that some day a 
violent reaction will set in against such wasteful ex- 


penditure. 
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THERE is a constant pressure upon the government of 
the nation and the various States to relax the rules of 
the civil service examinations in favor of men who have 
done military service in the Spanish War or in any mil- 
itary organization. During the Civil War, when the 
life of the nation seemed to be at stake, all sorts of prom- 
ises were made to induce men togenlist. Many of these 
promises were fulfilled, and ourfenormous pension list 
represents one of them. After the war veterans were 
favored, especially those who were unable to work. 
Places were given them and sometimes made for them. 
It is needless to say that all the rascals in the country 
took advantage of the generosity of the nation. De- 
serters and bounty jumpers abounded, to the chagrin of 
all honest soldiers. Now there is no emergency, now 
there is no reason why a premium should be offered for 
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military service. However honorable it may be, it is 
not more so than scores of respectablefpursuits in which 
men serve the public. The essential defect of the”plan 
is that, so long as military candidates hold out, it is cer- 
tain that the public will not have the best service, and 
that to which it is entitled, because always, if allowed 
five numbers to his credit, the veteran will step ahead 
of a better man just before him who needs the place and 
deserves it and will serve the public better than he could. 
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Promotion. 


There are two ideals of promotion in the ministry: 
the one the promotion by elevation on the spot where a 
man does his work because-of.the value of his work and 
the increased- good esteem in which he is held because 
of it; the other his promotion by translation from one 
parish to another, from a small salary to a larger one, 
from a rural district to a city parish. Many things 
tend to put before the minds of young men and women 
studying for the ministry the question as to how they may 
become popular and successful. Let us say at the out- 
set that with this view of things we have no sympathy 
whatever and have never seen any good resulting from 
the attempt on the part of the ministers of religion to 
succeed by any means excepting those that are natural, 
germane to the work in hand, and the result of earnest- 
ness, sagacity, and a wise choice of ways and means. 

Our system of candidating is one of. the worst that 
could be invented. No sensitive, honorable, and hon- 
est man can ever openly preach as a candidate in any 
pulpit without feeling hampered by the circumstances 
and tongue-tied in the expression of his best thought 
and feeling. He is tempted to insincerity in speech, to 
an exaggeration of his zeal and his emotions, because 
he feels the need, if he is to win the interest of these 
people who are before him, of making a marked impres- 
sion in the service. Such an experience is fatal to the 
best expression of one’s inner life and thought, and many 
of our noblest men and women have failed in winning 
the place and recognition which they deserved because 
they could not rise to the artificial level of the occasion. 
A great injustice was done we know in one case to the 
real spirit of a preacher because, trying to adapt him- 
self to the occasion, an intelligent auditor said that he 
“played to the gallery.” 

Looking over our denominational history for many 
years with a wide acquaintance with men and churches, 
we have been greatly impressed with the fact that the 
most notable successes have not come by translation 
from one parish to another, but by steady, faithful, 
useful work which gradually made for the preacher a 
pedestal on which more and more he was elevated be- 
cause of his worth and his good works, and was praised in 
all the churches. Some of our most famous men became 
so not because they were in city churches, but because 
they took small parishes and struggling congregations, 
often where other men had failed, and, by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, built up strong parishes and gained 
a wide reputation. Among many we call to mind and 
mention Stebbins of San Francisco, Eliot of St. Louis, 
whose sons and grandson seem to inherit his religious 
genius, Bellows of New York, Furness of Philadelphia, 
and Clarke of Boston. A hundred of the men who look 
for promotion by translation to a city might easily have 
failed where these men greatly succeeded. 

On the other hand we call to mind the fleeting host of 
men of brilliant parts and great ambitions and high 
hopes who passed rapidly from one post of honor to an- 
other until at last they passed out of the ministry. Some 
of them died disappointed: some went into secular oc- 
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cupations with success or failure matching their abilities. 
From their number have come the most censorious of 
critics who, with deep disappointment and a belief that 
they have been badly treated, look back upon their 
careers not with humility and self-criticism, but with 
pessimistic scorn for the church and the ministry. 

Others we have seen seeking promotion, gaining it, 
rising for a while, and then passing over the high place 
so eagerly sought®to,lower levels and the disappointment 
which comes to men who have failed and do not know 
why they$have failed. Promotion, then, we hold is 
of two kinds: promotion on the spot where one works 
for many years because constantly added good deeds 
make the rising platform on which the preacher stands 
conspicuous. There is promotion also from one place 
where the opportunities are evidently small to another 
place where the peculiar abilities and genius of the 
preacher and pastor can find just the work they need. 
But this promotion is not sought for so much as given as 
a meed of praise, a reward of merit, an opportunity to 
which one is invited because he, of all others, seems best 
fitted for the place and the work. It is this kind of 
promotion that we would urge upon ambitious young 
men and women as the chief consideration in any plans 
which may be made for growth and progress. Better 
than all else is simple devotion to the work in hand with 
no regard whatever to the effect upon one’s own fame and 
fortunes; the world is wide, the work is infinite; and 
true men and women cannot go far astray if they fit 
themselves to do worthy work and are anywhere invited 
to do it. 


Inhibitory Suggestion. 


Owing to a singularly perverse element in human nat- 
ure, many minds are led into doing forbidden things, and 
entering upon courses they would hardly think of, save 
for the inhibitory suggestions of those who are supposed 
to have their best interests at heart. Consequently, the 
little word “don’t” should be used with caution in the 
way of warning and homily toward imaginative youth 
filled with the ardent curiosity of inexperience and 
learning to live. You warn a boy or girl against doing 
some act which seems wrong or improper to the parent 
or guardian in obedience to that misleading proverb, 
“forewarned forearmed,’’ and the forbidden thing im- 
mediately becomes attractive and holds out a lure for 
enjoyment it did not before possess. 

Many fussy, well-meaning parents overdo the business 
of planting cautionary danger signals, which ultimately 
change to guide-posts to temptation, in places that other- 
wise might have been overlooked. 

Careful, anxious, nervous, worrying mothers have a 
singularly inimical power of suggestion toward their 

dren, and, when the acts they have reprobated in ad- 
vance appear in them, they attribute it often to the 
power of Satan, or total human depravity. ‘The little 
word “don’t” is therefore guilty of many sins in natures 
that otherwise would remain free from such faults until 
self-control and mature judgment had strengthened the 
character. Suggestion has its excellent, profitable uses, 
but it also has a power for mischief but little understood 
pe teeth souls who would plant a thorny hedge of in- 

tion round the child, instead of allowing Nature to 
take him by the hand and teach him in her own way that 
fire will burn and water drown. 

The suggestive mother who solemnly warned her little 
abd to put a bean up his nose, an act that never 

‘ore had suggested itself to his mind, was shocked to 
find that he had immediately gone into the garden and 


i had put abean uphisnose. The warnings uttered against 
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smoking, drinking, and gambling, are sometimes a direct 
impulsion toward finding out what there is so fascinating 
and irresistible in these things. The solemn warning 
contained in horrible examples cited is less effective than 
the desire to be made acquainted with the great entice- 
ments of life. Where the nature is honest and upright, 
it is a risk to introduce seeds of suggestion that awaken 
an itching desire for actual experience. ‘The child re- 
sponds to trust often with pride and alacrity. To know 
that he is believed to be worthy of trust until proved 
otherwise is a stimulus to all his better qualities, and 
especially to the sense of honor, the best safeguard 
against low propensities, until self-knowledge and in- 
stinctive self-control come with maturer years. 

The constant warning and nagging of the girl with 
prohibitions will not probably lead to the little or great 
excesses of her brother, but may induce a habit of deceit 
and treachery, in order to see the world and taste its 
delights,—may paint the life of independence and self- 
guidance in such alluring colors she will come to hate 
her home, and will seek to escape as soon as possible from 
its thraldom. The suggestion may come through 
books, dime novels, or highly colored newspaper stories, 
and the result may be an escapade, an unfortunate ad- 
venture that will mar and imbitter all the years to come. 
It is impossible to estimate the mischief that sensational 
and evil books have done to boys bewitched by the ad- 
ventures of desperadoes, burglars,—men of the Jesse 
James type. These admirations come at a time when 
independence, self-direction, is an overmastering im- 
pulse, when homilies, sermons, warnings, and prohibi- 
tions are apt to be nauseating to the boy’s soul. His 
dreams are full of the wild delights, the reckless daring 
of a life of perfect unrestraint. This period of a boy’s 
life cannot be controlled by little cut-and-dried maxims 
and examples of the wickedness of taking forbidden fruit. 
It must have loving, careful guidance, the widest and 
tenderest sympathy for the undeveloped soul, to enable 
it to navigate among these rocks and whirlpools. ; 

The first impulse when insubordination appears is 
to tighten the cords of discipline, to draw the rein too 
taut, to preach and lecture, and forbid more, instead of 
striving to understand the phases through which an ex- 
panding nature passes, and to win the confidence of 
the boy or girl, instead of stimulating deceit and hypoc- 
risy. The child is an adventurer, an explorer, burning 
to push his little boat upon the waves of unknown seas, 
a creature all compact of imagination, seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams that have no foundation in evil, but 
which may be wrested to evil by stupid mismanagement 
and the absence of insight. ga 

An honest old adage says that forbidden fruit is sweet. 
When forbidden fruit is carefully pointed out and warned 
against, the spirited youth decides to do the forbidden 
thing. It was suggestive inhibition that probably 
caused Adam and Eve to hanker after the fruit of the 
apple-tree. If it had not been inhibited with threats 
of dire punishment in case of disobedience, it is probable 
that the apples might have ripened and fallen to the 
ground without notice. It was sinful to disobey, but 
the apples were manifestly put there to tempt the new- 
born children of the human race, and to teach them 
wholesome lessons through the smart of punishment; 
but, even though we could believe that God tests and 
tries his creatures purposely in this manner, we have no 
right to attempt the same experiment with those in our 
power. It is dangerous to stimulate appetites and 
desires through the imaginative process. Parents often 
do not know to what immense proportions this process 
is developed or how greedy and voracious are its long- 
ings. But the clean-minded, unsullied boy and girl 
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will have a power of resistance that will carry them 
triumphantly through the ordeal from a sense of repul- 
sion to all that is base and low. 

Wise teachers find that the fewer rules in force in the 
school forbidding this and that, the better. A non- 
essential rule that must be enforced, even though petty 
and narrow in spirit, is always a hindrance to true dis- 
cipline. There is wisdom in overlooking some things, 
as well as in seeing much, and the tyranny of too many 
forbidden mandates is offensive to the right sense of 
intelligent children, while it may lead to the mischief of 
inhibitive suggestion and bring about the results it 
would prevent. Self-government should be the aim of 
all discipline, and the child should be made fully to un- 
derstand the meaning and the necessity of the laws under 
which he lives. The teacher who one morning was half 
an hour late, and on entering her class-room found the 
school called to order, seated quietly each in place, and a 
girl of twelve in her own chair at the desk, reading a chap- 
ter in the Bible, had reason to recognize that discipline i: is 
founded in the moral qualities. 


The Spirit of Youth. 


The present is the era of youth. Responsibilities are 
placed on youthful shoulders. Youth is sought for high 
offices and discharges them with ability. The virtue 
of experience is discounted in favor of enthusiasm and 
initiative. Age is regarded by many persons as the 
shadow upon life, yet good men, as they grow older, 
become more and more sympathetic and grateful toward 
youth. ‘They realize its power and its charm, and they 
are disturbed less by its unstable and fugitive seriousness. 
They forgive its impetuosity in their admiration for its 
frank, fresh spontaneity and its love of life. Say what 
we will about the wisdom and mellowed judgment of 
age, the serenity and calmness of accumulated years, 
the strength and poise that experience brings, yet the 
worth and joy that youth finds in life we all fain would 
keep with us to the end. 

In this respect we would be among those of whom it 
may be said that in them old age has perished, the old 
age of cynicism and doubt, the calculating, worldly 
wisdom of crabbed years, the unimaginative and un- 
appreciative attitude toward life, the lack of understand- 
ing of any vision but its own. We would rather re- 
member the shifting scenes, the changing lights and 
shadows as we ascended the hill of life, than to be con- 
tent even with the wider and dimmer vision to be had 
from the summit of the years. 

That portion of youth that we would keep is not its 
exaggeration nor its genius for mistakes, not its keen 
sufferings briefly remembered, not its belief that all is 
gained or lost on a single throw, not its arrogance nor 
its self-sufficiency, not its intense desire for pleasure nor 
its keen sense of humor, nor yet its charming aptitude 
for laughter, but its power of loving and idealizing life. 
The eternal value of youth is its enthusiasm, its ability 
to throw itself with ardor into some ideal pursuit, its 
confidence that life is worth living and worth living well, 
its consciousness that ‘‘God’s in his heaven; all’s right with 
the world.’’ This is the very spirit of youth. And if, as 
experience increases and deepens, the spirit of youth 
can no longer say that “‘all’s right with the world,” it is 
still the same youthful, hopeful spirit which sets to work 
to help make all right. God’s still in his heaven and we 
are his men. 

That portion of age that we would have perish in us 
is not its seasoned judgment nor its sustained and sup- 
porting strength, not its sense of responsibility nor con- 
sciousness of work to be done, not its capacity for bearing 
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sorrow bravely and happiness with equanimity, but we 
would have perish its too frequent weariness of life, its 
abated and diminishing spirit, its belief that the struggle 
naught availeth, its impatience with laughter and its 
equal impatience with tears. We would have perish 
its disillusions, its disenchantments, its bitterness of 
heart, and its bitterness of tongue. 

With the years must come inevitably the physical 
limitations, but there need be no limitations to the soul. 
The world and human life may still be a wonder, a temple, 
a mystery, a delight to the soul, though the body in which 
for a time it dwells be racked with pain. It is not the 
hindered body, but the hindered soul that makes us old, 
not the loss of physical strength, but the loss of faith 
in our own physical power:—The abandonment of our 
ideals makes.us old-before our time, but, with ideals 
fresh and strong, no time is the time to grow old. 

From what we know of Jesus it is safe to assert that, 
had he lived to the scriptural age of threescore years 
and ten, he would not have been old. His youthful 
spirit would have been sustained throughout the years 
by his faith, not in the things that are seen, but in the 
things that are not seen. The fountain that sustained 
his spirit of eternal youth was: his faith in God as his 
Father in heaven, the faith that makes of our human 
race one family, that looks upon the universe as our 
Father’s house, and our life here but a few days in one 
room of that house until we move on to another room 
of the same dwelling. Jesus. was conscious of himself 
as a living soul. Time in its deadening effect. could not 
reach him here, the essential part, the real Jesus. In 
his soul he was superior to time. He lived in eternity. 

Time brings its grateful maturity, its seasoned wisdom, 
and its sustained power. It brings its confirmation of 
youthful hopes and dreams in the. vision. of the infinite 
Father of all. These touch the soul only to. give it more 
abundant life. ‘They simply increase the soul’s conscious- 


ness of itself, and lead it on in its youthful progress in 


eternity. 

Men who are conscious of the wide and happy range 
of powers we call the soul have the wings of the morning” 
to carry them where the shores of this world blend into 
the regions of eternity and perennial youth. 
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American Cnitarian Association. 


Japan 


This has been a critical year for our cause in Japan. 
Nowhere have Unitarians more at stake, for it has been. 
their honorable part to lead the van of modern religious 
thinking in the lusty empire and to wield an influence 
there quite out of proportion to their numbers. It will. 
be remembered that ten years ago the directors of this 
Association took the bold step of transferring the guidance 
and control of the Unitarian work in Japan entirely to 
native hands, retaining only the title to the property in 
Tokio and the right to aid our Japanese fellow-workers 
with the income of the Hayward Fund, with additional. 
financial contributions, and by occasional visitations _ 
from sympathetic American friends. 

A year or more ago it began to appear that all was not 
well in the Unitarian church in Tokio, and that for some 
reason our cause had ceased to progress. It appeared 
that a number of our most valued Japanese fellow-workers 
had withdrawn from their allegiance or were no longer 
active in the work. More and more it appeared that the. 
conduct of the church and its allied missionary interests _ 
had fallen into the hands of men who were inclined to. 
emphasize certain ethical and intellectual aspects of our 
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gospel and to minimize the great religious convictions 
that make the impelling power of the Unitarian message. 
Last summer thedir ectors commissioned the Rev. Clay 
MacCauley, formerly the head of our Japanese work, to 
return to Tokio and endeavor to readjust and revitalize 
the work. He has now been for six months in Japan as 
the official representative of our Association, and by the 
exercise of mingled firmness and tact has succeeded in 
putting the engine on the track again, placing the right 
men in charge, and getting up a new head of steam. It 
is needless to describe here the complicated situation 
-which confronted Mr. MacCauley or to set forth in de- 
tail the course of the winter’s correspondence, during 
which scores of reports and letters from Mr. MacCauley 
and from Japanese friends representing different and often 
conflicting points of view have been carefully reviewed 
and answered by the President of the Association and 
the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Relations. 
It has not seemed necessary to trouble the friends of our 
cause or the readers of the Register with the personal 
_ disagreements that for a time impeded the work and 
almost disrupted the fellowship of the Japanese Uni- 
tarians, but, now that harmony has been restored and 
efficient leadership re-established and right principles 
re-enacted and progressive activity renewed, it may be 
well to mention that the problems rising out of the cu- 
rious conditions in Tokio have been not the least among 
the perplexities that have beset the executive officers of 
the Association during the last year. The prompt and 
timely action of the directors in sending out Mr. Mac- 
Cauley as a friendly adviser, his own good judgment, 
patience, discretion, and unique knowledge of the Jap- 
anese temperament, and the steadfast loyalty of the 
Secretary of the Japanese Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Saichiro Kanda and his associates, have combined to 
bring a happy issue out of what at one time threatened 
to be a serious situation. The best of the former leaders 
have now returned to their posts, the Tokio church has 
been completely reorganized, the financial tangle cleared 
up, the various branches of missionary activity reinvig- 
orated and intrusted to earnest and reliable adminis- 
trators, and a new era of enlarging influence opens before 
our eager and devoted fellow-workers in the cause of 
religious enlightenment and moral reform. 

There is no cause among all the varied interests of the 
American Unitarian Association that should enlist the 
sympathy of the members of the Association with more 
heartiness than this extraordinarily dramatic work among 
the Japanese. Nowhere is the Unitarian principle more 
potent than in Japan. ‘There it is the key that unlocks 
the door that separates the Occidental and Oriental ways 
of thought. It is right in the line of the development of 

the best religious thinking of the intelligent Japanese 
whose minds reject the ordinary arguments of the ortho- 
dox Christian missionaries, and it is equally representa- 
tive of the intellectual tendencies of the converts to 
Christianity themselves. Mr. MacCauley enjoys the 
confidence alike of the Japanese scholars and statesmen 
and of the Americans and Europeans who serve the 
Christian colleges and missions. He has recently been 
_ decorated by the emperor with the Order of the Rising 
_ Sun, and he constantly receives expressions of good 
_ will and sympathy from the men who, while officially 
representing more orthodox interpretations of Chris- 
tianity, are more and more coming to perceive that it is 
only the liberal or rational interpretations that find any 
real entrance to the Japanese mind or that exercise any 
real influence over the moral life of the people. What 
we are accustomed to call the Unitarian habit of mind 
steadily becoming the characteristic Japanese attitude 
ward the things of religion, and nowhere have Uni- 
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tarians a larger opportunity of service than in shaping 
the fundamental ethical and spiritual convictions of the 
most interesting, progressive, and powerful of Oriental 
peoples. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics, 


Tue Pinchot-Ballinger controversy entered a new 
phase at the end of last week, when Gifford Pinchot, the 
dismissed forester, in prefacing his testimony before the 
congressional committee of investigation, said that the 
secretary of the interior entered office “with the clear 
determination to make short work” of the policy of 
conservation; and that Mr. Ballinger, in the course of 
the executive inquiry that terminated in Mr. Pinchot’s 
dismissal, “deceived the President and was disloyal to 
him.’’ ‘The secretary, in a statement which he issued to 
the press last Saturday, after the committee had closed 
its session for the day, characterized Mr. Pinchot’s ac- 
cusations as a ‘‘mendacious aspersion.’’ Mr. Pinchot’s 
reflections on the policy of the department of the in- 
terior, and Mr. Ballinger’s rejoinder, were reflected in 
a wide-spread conviction in the columns of the daily 
press, with a remarkable disregard of party affiliations, 
that the situation requires an inquiry of the utmost 
thoroughness and impartiality. 


Js 


THE most aggressive action yet taken in the campaign 
to bring about an amelioration of the conditions which 
have resulted in the present. high range of prices for the 
necessaries of life, was placed on the judicial records of 
New Jersey last Friday, when the grand jury in Hudson 
County brought an indictment against the six great 
companies that constitute the so-called beef trust, and 
against the men who control the destinies of those cor- 
porations. The indictment charges that at a meeting 
held in Jersey City on March 1, 1908, the respondents 
entered into an agreement to increase the cost of meat 
supplies to the consumer by binding themselves to 
“maintain and exercise control over a monopoly” of 
the product. The findings of the Hudson County grand 
jurors were received with mixed feelings in Chicago and 
Kansas City, where it was intimated, in behalf of several 
of the individual packers, that the utmost resistance 
would be offered to the claim of extraditability ad- 
vanced by the New Jersey prosecutor, Mr. Pierre Garven. 


we 


AN event of great significance as an indication of the 
awakening of China was reported by the cable from 
Lhassa on February 23, when a Chinese military ex- 
pedition, equipped and trained on modern models, en- 
tered that city, the capital of Lamaism, and announced 
the deposition of the Dalai Lama, the Tibetan pontiff, 
and the head of Tibetan Buddhism. The imperial 
decree which recorded the termination of the temporal 
power of the hierarchy stigmatized the deposed Lama 
as “‘an ungrateful, irresponsible, obstreperous: profligate, 
who is tyrannical and unacceptable to the Tibetans, 
and, accordingly, an unsuitable leader of the Lamas.” 
The measures of reform imposed upon Tibet by the 
Chinese conquerors include the reduction of the 5,000 
Lamas in each of the monasteries to a maximum of one 
hundred, and the compulsory laicisation, through mat- 
rimony, of the rest. The unfrocked Lamas, it is pre- 
sumed, are to be employed in the various processes of 
developing the industries of the country under Chinese 


auspices. 
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TuHE drastic action at Lhassa was the outcome of the 
Dalai Lama’s contemptuous treatment of Chinese sove- 
reignty, in the person of the imperial commissioner. 
The Dalai Lama, even before the entry of the Chinese 
into Lhassa, abandoned his capital and fled into India, 
where he placed himself under British protection. 
Prompt inquiries by the British government as to Chi- 
nese intentions in Tibet elicited the explanation that 
China had taken energetic measures to safeguard her 
authority in Tibet, and that no radical changes in the 
internal administrations of the country are contemplated 
as a result of the practical annihilation of the vast sys- 
tem of monastic communities, which has heretofore 
constituted the Tibetan state as well as the governing 
power of Lamaist Buddhism, with its pretensions to 
authority in the interpretation and administration of 
universal Buddhism. With that explanation the British 
foreign office professed itself content. Inthe mean while 
the Chinese are prosecuting the work of reorganization 
with impressive energy. 


THE Chinese coup d’étdt at Lhassa is of especial in- 
terest in view of the long-continued rivalry of British 
and Russian diplomats at the seat of Lamaism. A 
theory had gained credence at St. Petersburg within 
half a dozen years past that through one Dorjieff, a 
Russianized Buriat, Russian influence had been defi- 
nitely established over the mind of the Dalai Lama and, 
through him, over the entire Buddhist world. ‘The 
British government in 1904 made a spectacular demon- 
stration of its dissatisfaction with the chief Lama and 
his ways by sending Colonel Younghusband to Lhassa 
with a powerful expedition to enforce the provisions of 
a treaty. In the midst of these contending European 
rivalries comes China, with an efficient army of 25,000 
men, who have served notice upon Europeans and 
Tibetans alike, that no encroachments upon Chinese 
sovereignty will be tolerated, no matter from what 
quarter they may be attempted. 


ad 


THE course of various race-conferences at St. Peters- 
burg during the past two weeks is being closely observed 
at Berlin and Vienna, where there is a disposition to 
ridicule the long-discussed but hitherto ineffective Pan- 
slavic League. Among the delegates to these confer- 
ences, which have been held apparently under the per- 
sonal auspices of the Czar, are Poles, Bohemians, Croats, 
Servians, Bulgarians, and representatives of the smaller 
Slavic nationalities that enter into the scope of the ac- 
tivities of the Panslavist committee at Moscow. ‘The 
only tangible outcome of the discussion of statesmen 
and of scientists so far appears to be the probable con- 
vocation of a universal Slavic race-congress, to take 
place in all likelihood at Sofia under the presidency of 
King Ferdinand, who was a guest of Czar Nicholas at 
the imperial palace at Tsarskoe-Selo last week. ‘The 
outcome of the movement is of especial interest to 
Austria-Hungary, at whose hands the Slavic cause has 
suffered severely through the recent annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

& 


Tue Austrian advance toward Salonica was a blow to 
Russian prestige which the statesmen at St. Petersburg 
have been devising means to remedy ever since that 
alarming moment when it was realized at the Russian 
capital that Russia, the dean of all Slavic nations, had 
been completely checkmated in what Russians regard, 
historically and racially, as a legitimate sphere of Russian 
influence. Whatever negotiations may be in progress 
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on the Neva at the present moment, between the Russian 
foreign office and representatives of various Slavic na- 
tions, may be safely regarded as preparations for the 
psychological moment which is bound to arrive with the 
next disturbance of the equilibrium of the Balkans. 
That such disturbances are at all times possible is in- 
dicated by the complicated variety of race problems that 
still remain unsolved in the area between Crete and the 
mouth of the Danube. 
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Brevities, 


A man’s mind may be like a pleasant home snow- 
bound: there may be peace in.the “tumultuous privacy 
of the storm.” 


Jane Addams mentions, in passing, the fact that in 
the city of Chicago one Sunday evening last winter four 
hundred and sixty-six theatres were open. 


It is a dangerous thing to trifle with the life of birds. 
If they were all destroyed, the insects would make this 
globe uninhabitable for man before a generation had 
passed. 


On our Great Lakes we have a merchant marine 
which ought to be a standing example of our possibilities 
upon the ocean, and shame the nation into taking 
measures to increase our tonnage and deliver our com- 
merce from excessive taxation by other nations. 


Hon. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his raid upon the principalities and powers of Great 
Britain, might use the word which Jim Fisk employed 
to describe his predatory operations. He described his 
gains as something which he had ‘‘rescued”’ from his 
opponents. 


The objection that Peary’s attainment of the North 
Pole has no commercial value for this country reminds 
the writer of a grocer who objected in a certain city to 
raising money for the entertainment of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on the 
ground that the meeting would not bring a dollar’s worth 
of trade into the city. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The English Sparrow. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Perhaps where the English (European) sparrow was 
extirpated (if he was, which is very doubtful) in a dis- 
trict of France, as stated in the Register of February 17, 
there were no green leaves the next season, but it is un- 
likely that the death of the sparrow had anything to 
do with it. 

The European sparrow was brought into this country 
to eat insects, but it is a grain-eating bird, and was well 
known as a pest to agriculture in Europe. 

When a wild excitement was aroused here a few years 
ago over the attempt to clear the city of the dirty, noisy 
nuisance that defiled the houses and blocked the con- 
ductors and gutters, a large octavo volume had already 
been published by the Department of Agriculture stating 
the damage to grain crops all over the country by this 
voracious grain-eating bird. It has a decided prefer- 
ence for wheat over rye, and a stack of wheat drying in 


the field will be almost black with sparrows, causing — 


great loss of grain. me Te Te 
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Winter Glory. 


Winter silence o’er the land! 
Winter beauty everywhere! 

Hidden in a folded Hand, 
Waits the Glory in the air. 


Quiet gray the sky above, 
Naught in sight or sound between: 
What the word, as soft as love, 
Speaks the unseen into seen? 


Instant all the heavenly ways 
Brighten with the starry host, 

Pressing down in mystic maze 
To enthrall the earthly coast. 


Crystal pure the wondrous shapes, 
Flashing into perfect form; 
From its law not one escapes. 
In the riot of the storm. 


Whence your beauty, deep on deep, 
Stars that vanish as ye flit? 

Can it be that atoms keep 
Richer share than souls in it? 


God of glory, well I know, 
Is my life sky gray above, 
Waits thy miracle of snow, 
Radiant with law and love. 


Winter silent lies my land? 
Brooding over lies thy care! 

Soon the Word, the touch of Hand, 
Then—the Glory in the air.! 


W. C. Gannett. 


The Man with the Gun. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Among my many letters of inquiry about Florida I 
get occasionally one after this manner: “‘ How is it about 
shooting there? Have you good fishing, and are there 
plenty of quails? And how about ’possums?’’ Others 
ask in this style, “I do not like hunting, and I don’t 
care to go where the tourists are raging about with guns.” 
I do not hesitate to say that my sympathies are alto- 
gether with this latter class. I recognize the desirabil- 
ity of killing wild cats and foxes, and whatever else will 
tmaraud our yards and hen coops; but, if there is any one 
person with whom I cannot easily get on, it is the fellow 
who carries the gun, having no other way for finding 
pleasure but in killing something. At every corner of 
our property—and we own over two hundred acres—there 
are signs well posted, “‘No SHootinc HERE.’’ In spite of 
this, an occasional Northerner manages to flush our bob- 
whites with his dog, shoot them in the air, while the 
dogs take them off our property. 

I had the same difficulty at my Northern home, but 
at last so overcame the surroundings as to make it a 
surely safe residence for birds, until even the Wilson’s 
thrush and the wood thrush have come and nested near 
my door. ‘They sing as freely while I am in close prox- 
imity as they used to sing in the edge of the forest. I 
hold this to be the true way of living with our feathered 
friends. They should know thatfour homesteads are 
absolutely safe, and that they are welcome to as much 
food as they need for sustenance. The ordinary hunter 
calls himself a sportsman: granting him even that title, 
it is an insignificant designation for a worth-the-while 
man. The best he can say for himself is that he lives 
for sport. I cannot understand how any one can find 
pleasure in giving pain or in unnecessarily destroying 
life. If my sympathies go a little too strongly toward 

ty Uncle Toby, I would rather be accused of that 
Sort of weakness than to be known as finding pleasure 
in the death of a bird or squirrel. 


» 
» 
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This is not to tell the whole story; for with few ex- 
ceptions those tourists who come here to hunt and kill 
are not valuable citizens at home, but are the vagabond- 
ish loaferage, not trained to work, and shirking what 
they are compelled to do for a living. This description 
covers a large proportion of those who annoy us. A 
few shoulder the gun for health, but it is not certain 
that they would not regain health more rapidly with 
the hoe, or at least putting themselves in closer contact 
with Nature as botanists or entomologists. 

I am strongly impressed with the conviction that our 
schools instead of training in rifle practice, as Mr. Roose- 
velt requested, should teach the young people these 
three lessons: (1) It is unmanly to find our pleasure in 
the pain of any living creature. This lesson should be 
enforced by showing how immensely our pleasure may 
be increased by living generously and sympathetically 
with the world about us. (2) That no one should allow 
himself to find his pleasure in spoiling the pleasure of 
other people. I think that among the residents around 
Lake Lucy not one enjoys hunting, and for the most 
part we are endeavoring to create a paradise especially 
for the birds; yet a single sportsman, keeping just inside 
the law, will not hesitate to spoil our pleasure and coun- 
teract our aims. (3) Every American boy should under- 
stand, and it should be taught him by the schools, that 
farming and gardening are absolutely dependent for 
success upon establishing alliance with what are called 
dumb creatures. They are not dumb, but very elo- 
quent; and never so eloquent as when pleading for their 
lives with some lout who is pursuing them from tree to 
tree, with no other end in view but the delight of killing. 
These three lessons, well instilled, would make a braver 
and nobler race of men. 

Florida is not Africa, and we have no room here for 
even ex-Presidents to teach our boys to hunt and kill. 
Already Americans have obliterated millions of buffaloes, 
and everything else that should have been conserved, 
to furnish food indefinitely for a growing population. 
Our streams have been emptied of another class of food, 
which was of immense importance. Now let us have a 
clear understanding of the fact that, boycott or no boy- 
cott, we have got to reverse our methods if we would feed 
the population of another century. We must restock 
our streams, and, if the meat supply is to be adequate, 
we have got to learn how to find our pleasure in some 
other way than in shooting down, for pleasure, our 
reserves. The way out of our difficulty is already tax- 
ing the wisest counsellors. It is peculiarly painful to 
know that we have to watch, with the most earnest de- 
termination, to save the last of the beautiful egrets, 
that once were more common in this State than robins 
are in New York. Law has stepped in just in time to 
prevent their absolute obliteration. Here again the 
schools must take up the problem, and teach our girls 
the shame of adorning themselves at such an expense. 
I see once in a while an egret about my lake, and we are 
endeavoring to make the conditions such that this beau- 
tiful creature shall be able to multiply as freely as for- 
merly. f ; 

This is my answer to those who write about Florida 
as a winter home. Do not come here with the expecta- 
tion of indulging yourselves at the cost of the beautiful 
and the natural. It is a glorious State, and full of prom- 
ise for those who seek health, comfort, and wealth. 
Roses are full of buds and bloom on my lawns in Feb- 
ruary, and they are clambering my porches with hand- 
fulls of promise. Orange-trees are still full of golden 
balls, some of them I am sorry to say unfitted by the 
frost for market. Mulberries are in blossom, glowworms 
light up the evening, and the birds are beginning to 
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mate. ‘The razorback has been abolished by law, and 
the range cattle do not put in an appearance after we 
have built our fences. All2winter the bees store honey 
and the hens lay their eggs. January is like a Northern 
April, and February is full of garden stuff, with pine- 
apples, loquats, and whatever else can be asked for in 
the orchard. Great cauliflowers can be cut from the 
vegetable rows, and golden carrots can be pulled. It is 
a curious sort of life, where the seasons get so mixed up 
that you can hardly tell summer from winter. But 
to-day, March 1, is to me most beautiful, because it 
limits the murderous propensities of the man with the 
gun. ‘Lo-morrow bob-white, who somehow finds it 
out, will bring his brood from covert, and then we shall 
be waked in the morning with “‘bob-white! bob-white!”’ 
at our very doors. 
SORRENTO, FLA. 


Iffasions. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


ies 


The illusions which spring up so abundantly in the 
human mind in connection with thought and feeling are 
especially liable to be misleading when the topic to which 
they attach themselves is one of profound interest, is 
widely entertained by one’s fellow-men, and is unsup- 
ported by familiar facts,—a topic which brings its ren- 
derings to facts rather than derives them from facts. 
Religious beliefs are of this character, and we have oc- 
casion to hold in constant question the multiplied il- 
lusions which so readily surround them. As plants are 
sometimes made unfruitful by too many leaves and we 
have occasion to strip them off that the sunlight may 
find its way to the fruit, so in the multiplication of con- 
clusions which go with our faith, we have ground for 
caution lest central and far-reaching points be hidden 
by-very secondary considerations. In the degree in 
which knowledge is instructive and thought elevating, 
illusions may swarm in to turn aside the vision. Es- 
pecially is this true of logical illusions, against which we 
guard ourselves less readily than against those of the 
imagination. We are confident in the deductive process, 
and carry over this confidence to the conclusion. Oc- 
cupied with successive steps, we fail to verify our start- 
ing-points. Each link in the chain is strong, but is the 
staple equally strong and well driven. Men are entitled 
to religious beliefs. The human mind is full of them, 
but the facts from which they spring are difficult of 
statement and easily give rise to conflicting inferences. 
Men love to fall into each others’ hands in matters of 
faith, and to attach importance to illusions which have 
been awakened in. their own minds and the minds of 
others. Thus was it in the case of witchcraft. The be- 
lief in+ witches became a malign hallucination, which 
misled good and bad alike, and became a centre of mis- 
chievous thought in a strange and startling way. The 
moment the charm was broken, the facts which seemed 
to sustain it almost completely disappeared. The case 
of religious persecution was somewhat similar. ‘he il- 
lusions which gave rise to it were more central and better 
supported than those which occasioned a belief in witches, 
and yet they had no sufficient hold on the fundamental 
principles of our faith. We have occasion often to re- 
vert to primary beliefs if we are to keep the field of il- 
lusions pure and wholesome. If a man were to ask him- 
self in what does the kingdom of Heaven consist, and on 
what terms do we take part in it, most of the illusions 
which have supported the persecuting temper would 
fall at once into the background. It is the uncertainty 
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of religious dogmas, and the uncertainty of the inferences 
we have drawn from them, which have made the path 
of the believer such a checkered one, one which we look 
back on with such humiliation and against whose dis- 
couragements we find occasion to invoke all the resources 
of faith before we can feel comforted by the two great 
commands of love. 

Our religious illusions are often in themselves the 
ground of their own failure. A moment of rhapsody over- 
takes us. The light seems to break through, and we be- 
come impatient of the long delay. Our impulses are 
made mystical and illusive. We give ourselves to the 
cultivation of emotion, not to the tillage of the world. 
The dull day’s work has lost flavor. The Divine Presence 
seems just at hand, and a little quickened attention and 
turning of the eyes heavenward will make it real. What 
we seem to need is not a redeemed world, but a redemp- 
tion from the world. The unilluminated labor which 
falls to us seems worthless, and we are ready, not for a 
toilsome journey, but for a joyous rush toward the 
kingdom. ‘Thus the very reliefs of the journey destroy 
the journey: the sober mind and the solid strength de- 
part from us. We forget the centuries of labor already 
expended, the centuries to be expended, the breadth, 
universality, and stability of the kingdom that is a 
building. We need to go back to the prayer, Thy 
kingdom come. 

This is a practical age. One reason why it is difficult 
to sustain meetings of conferences and prayer is found in 
the fact that we are halting between two opinions, the 
ecstatic illusions and the patient working ones, the things 
that would make the world at once the kingdom of 
heaven, and the slow processes which carry it on in its 
painful travel thitherward. 

A misleading social illusion is found in our estimate 
of wealth. With the general desire of wealth and with 
the innumerable uses to which it can be put, there 
arise many illusions and obstinate ones as to its necessity 
and the variety of advantages dependent upon it. We 
lose scrupulosity as to the mode of attainment, and 


imagine that the customary gains will attach to its | 


possession, whatever may have been its method of ac- 
quisition. ‘There have been many examples in our gen- 
eration of large wealth gained in censurable ways, by 
competition not amenable to individual or to general 
welfare, by methods not recognized either in fair dealing 
or civil law. The well-being of society could not easily 
be more disregarded than it has been in the astonishing 
and wholly disproportional acquisitions of wealth with 
which we have become familiar. This money has been 
spoken of as ‘‘tainted money,” and an effort has been 
made to preclude its solicitation or acceptance for re- 
ligious and spiritual purposes. It has been classified 
with stolen goods which have lost their ground of ac- 
ceptance. Yet the Babylonish garment and the shekels 
of silver and the wedge of gold have, for their own sake, 
been coveted, and coveted for the treasury of the sanct- 
uary. In the world of Christian benevolence this con- 
troversy has met a decision in the negative, and our 
mission boards, with reluctance and with easy excep- 
tions, have withheld the hand. The same controversy 
in the educational world has received more frequently 
a reversed decision. A school or college or university 
in search of endowment, has declined to know the source 
of the sum offered, and, in its eagerness to benefit society, 
has allowed that benefit to be associated with methods 
of business obviously and fundamentally mischievous. 
As these two things, rapacity and benevolence, have 
been associated in a very striking way, the question of 


the interdependence of the two has become one of much — 


significance. “he stolen goods in the collegiate market 
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have been sought after, the illusions of wealth have 
triumphed over those of integrity, and what is distinctly 
called worldly wisdom has led captive the ethical judg- 
ment. Oh for something of the temper of Paul, the 
tentmaker, who, in high rebellion against the frivolities 
and credulities of Grecian and Roman life, thought by 
the independent and persuasive power of truth to bring 
them all to the judgment seat of Christ. 

The principles of democracy, which we hold and 
cherish as a nation, offer another example of illusions 
much in conflict with our doctrines of liberty, often pro- 
fessed and sometimes practised. There are two elements 
of good government quite different in their immediate 
urgency. The one is the wants of society under exist- 
ing circumstances; the other is the future, the ideal 
relations of society toward which we are traveling. 
Expediency is the watchword of the first, and democracy 
of the second. Both have their illusions, often in marked 
conflict with each other. The only thing which can 
combine them is growth. Expediency is the starting- 
point and democracy is the terminal, every intervening 
step uniting the two. The illusions of growth can neither 
be wholly one nor the other, can neither spring exclu- 
sively out of the present nor out of the future. We are 
to regard the present as the seed-bed of the future, and 
handle it under this idea. We have had this truth 
forced upon us for years and years, and yet have shown 
ourselves very awkward in our solutions. Many in the 
South, with a kindly sympathy toward the negro, built 
up barriers against all improvement. They forget that 
there is no democracy without common conditions of 
growth. Many in the North accept abstractly the 
principles of democracy, but have no interest or anxiety 
about their application. It would not be easy to find 
a greater travesty of the notion of liberty than was re- 
construction; but it was a travesty that owed its ex- 
istence to conflicting illusions North and South, neither 
of which was reconciled with growth, the underlying 
idea of democracy. Hastily constructed illusions pre- 
cipitate upon us all the errors involved in our theories, 
and render their correction impossible. The notions 
and impressions we build around the truth soon come to 
stand for the truth itself, and, if they are not reframed and 
reconstructed with every change of position, soon render 
our vision warped and misdirected. 

Business prides itself on practicality, yet in the stock 
market often shows itself the most visionary of human 
activities. Stocks owe their value to the undertakings 
in which they express a share. Aside from this relation 
they are mere paper. They are an essential expression 
of corporate action, and put that action in a visible form. 
If we magnify the importance of these combinations, we 
should also see that their safety and reliability are closely 
connected with the preservation in stocks of their strictly 
representative character. They have no more value 
aside from the corporate relation than have promissory 
notes aside from the responsibility of the giver. . Yet 
stocks gather illusions which have little connection with 
the actual claim expressed by them, and a transfer of 
stocks may mean the loss or gain of millions, when the 
productive interests covered by them have suffered no 
change. ‘The sale is taken out of the arena of production 
into that of imaginary profits, where there is no firm 
footing common to all. 

The illusions which go with our activity are personal, 
are those of our associates, of the class or the church or 
the party or the community or the nation or the race 
to which we belong, and frequently cover more motives 
of action than do our avowed principles. ‘The forms of 
effort which we can safely expect in the world are those 
which spring from the illusions which men cherish. To 
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analyze our illusions, to reform them and render them 
effective is a leading element in the formation of char- 
acter. Illusions that are sober, comprehensive, realistic, 
harmonious, constitute the temper of manhood, and 
enable it to move safely and beneficently amid the ever- 
changing conditions of life. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


The Master. 


T have lured him with opaline light 
And sung him to confident sleep, 
And then, in the horror of night, 
I have strangled his cry in the deep. 


I have purred at his feet on the sand 
And whispered, caressing his sail, 

Till, far from the sheltering land, 
I might drive him to death in the gale. 


I have promised him substance and store 
If he gave me his sons and his fleet, 
And then, having cozened him sore, 
I have flung up his dead at his feet. 


I have trapped him with fog and with shoal— 
Yet, by line and by light and by sound 

He drives undismayed to his goal— 
He makes me his road the world round. 


He spans me with log and with lead; 
He brands me with marks for his ken; 
He buries the tale of his dead, 
And turns his ships seaward again. 


—Charles Buxton Going. 


Religious Internationalism and the Church Universal. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


The progress of life is constantly rendering formulas, 
final statements, institutions, and even language itself, 
obsolete. If we did not pour the wine of new significance 
into the old words, we would soon be without the means 
of communication. All that lives moves, and religion is 
no exception. Christianity is an evolution, and what is 
called orthodoxy has not been the same in any two 
centuries of its history. We speak of the Unitarian 
movement or the Ethical movement, but evangelical 
Christianity also is undergoing a great development. 
The chief difference, perhaps, lies in the fact that in the 
one case the change is far more self-conscious and gladly 
acquiesced in than in the other. This is not something 
new, but, as the scholar knows, the regular thing, the 
special illustration of a universal law. And the end is 
not yet. Indeed, that which is of supreme interest is 
the goal toward which the whole complex movement 
tends. 

Those who have thought they knew what they were 
talking about when they reproached orthodoxy for oc- 
cupying a position it has practically abandoned must 
have been surprised by the recent activity of the laymen’s 
missionary league. The vigor of the movement is as- 
tonishing. 3,600 delegates from 1,000 colleges and 
universities recently met in a missionary conference 
in New York; 25,000 students are now enrolled in study 
classes preparing themselves for a life dedicated to 
this work; over 4,000 volunteers have already gone forth; 
and the business men of this country are holding suc- 
cessful conventions in about seventy-five of our greatest 
cities to promote the movement. What are the inspir- 
ing motives? Well, as in almost all cases, the motives 
are mixed. One official circular that has come to me 
says that the ‘‘sole aim is to inspire men to go forward 
to world conquest for Christ, the Mediatorial King,” 
and in other statements it is implied that one of the 
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motives is a sense of duty to obey the supposed command 
of Christ to preach the gospel to every creature. We 
may note in passing that amid all the uncertainties of 
New Testament criticism one of the things most certain 
is that Jesus never gave the command as it has come 
down to us, including the direction to baptize those 
who should believe “in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,”’ thus anticipating, by over 
two centuries, the historic development of the idea of 
the Trinity, an idea that would probably have been un- 
intelligible to the Nazarene prophet. — 

We must not make too much of this. The dominant 
motives have doubtless been fairly stated by the Outlook: 
“Salvation in the broadest sense of the word is their 
object, through schools and hospitals as well as preaching, 
renovating social environment as well as individual 
character, uplifting nations from moral torpor into moral 
vigor.” And the following seems to be part of the 
official manifesto: ‘‘We believe that the call to make 
dominant and regnant in all human relationships, per- 
sonal, national, and racial, the principles and spirit of 
Jesus Christ, presents to every man his supreme oppor- 
tunity of development, usefulness, and satisfaction; 
and we appeal to men everywhere to invest their intelli- 
gence, their influence, their energy, and their posses- 
sions in the effort of combined Christianity to redeem the 
world.”’ 

To thoughtful men the change that is evidently com- 
ing over the spirit of Christendom is significant, and 
about this several important facts ought to be recognized. 
In the first place, the tens of thousands of intelligent 
people who are putting their thought, their resources, 
and their lives into this movement ought to be allowed 
to say what their motives are and to have their word 
accepted. One of the most irritating things in the world 
is to have one’s motives misrepresented by those whose 
plain duty it is to know better, by those who deny the 
right of a religious movement to grow, by those who 
simply will not be fair. Worthy of profound considera- 
tion, also, is the fact that, as Christianity has become 
more civilized and humane, it has not lost its impelling 
power. It was said that, when the old barbarous Cal- 
vinism declined, ‘‘the nerve of missions was cut.” ‘This 
looked logical, but in this paradoxical world a priori 
methods are seldom successful, and the truth happened 
to be precisely opposite. And this is profoundly en- 
couraging, for it shows that the higher motives move 
men more powerfully than the lower. 

It is interesting to observe that the kind of thinking 
that dominates this movement is that which has been 
made a reproach to the Unitarians for a century. The 
thought is not clear yet and its ultimate consequences 
have not been realized, but it is the kind of thinking to 
which we have been accustomed. ‘Thus, when it is said 
the aim is to ‘make dominant and regnant in all human 
relationships the principles and spirit of Jesus Christ,”’ 
we are reminded of the fact that all through the Chris- 
tian centuries there have been two kinds of Christianity 
dividing the allegiance of men; namely, the religion of 
Jesus as a man and the religion about Christ. The 
latter has been the characteristically orthodox con- 
ception, and the former that of the heretical minority. 
It was for trying to live by the principles and spirit of 
Jesus, for accepting the religion of the man Jesus, for 
regarding as ideal his attitude of trust in God and love 
toward man, that the Unitarians were driven out of the 
Congregational Church. And now this personal religion 
of Jesus is rapidly coming to be the dominating influence 
in the vigorous life of the churches which have been 
supposed to stand for Christianity conceived as a re- 
ligion of which Jesus is the object. 
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Another thing is clear. The real line of cleavage in 
the religious world to-day is not that between denomina- 
tions, but it cuts across all others. In every religious 
fellowship there are men who are filled with the spirit 
of absolute confidence in freedom and the spirit of truth, 
and their strongest affinities are with each other and not 
with men of an entirely different temper who are nom- 
inally in the same church. With these light-loving and 
truth-trusting men we are essentially one, and, as they 
are the forces that count for most in their own fellowships, 
it is simple truth to say that the ideals, the principles, 
the attitude, which our churches have represented, are 
really coming to be supreme in the Christian world. 
This does not mean that we have brought this about. 
Let us hope that we have counted for something, but 
the probable truth is that that which has led us to this 
position is leading countless others in the same direction. 
But, instead of being a failure, as is often asserted, it is 
the liberal cause which is to-day succeeding. That the 
men of our spiritual family do not wear our name sig- 
nifies nothing. It is only in savage thinking that the 
name is supposed to be a part of the thing, although 
there are people in the dawn of the twentieth century 
who imperfectly realize that things that are different 
may be called by the same name, and that difference of 
designation in a swiftly changing world by no means 
signifies real difference. 

Again, it would be a very foolish Unitarian who should 
suffer himself to grow conceited over the progressive 
ascendency of liberal ideas in the religious world. His 
pride would show him to be a party man after all, and 
not primarily interested in the growth of that which is 
universal and too great to bear a party name. What is 
legitimate is to derive encouragement from the astonish- 
ing movement of the modern world in the direction of 
the ideals of freedom, fellowship, progress, and service. 

Happy as we are over the prospect, and feeling as we 
do a large sympathy with the present missionary move- 
ment, we cannot yet heartily and without reserve or 
misgivings give our co-operation. Yet every decade 
brings us closer together, not merely because orthodoxy — 
is making progress, but because we are all learning. 
Those who see clearest—that is, those who are now where } 
the main body of progressive people will be in a few 
years—understand that a division of the world into lost 
and saved is an obsolete classification. No enlightened 
man speaks any longer of true and false religions, and 
all who have studied the comparative science of religion 
know perfectly well that the task of the Christian mis- 
sionary is not that of converting heathen. ‘The Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindus already have a moral and religious __ 
life of their own, which may be supplemented and de- 
veloped. But it is not possible to entertain the fantastic 
idea of uprooting and destroying the religious life of 
other peoples and substituting our own. The irrationality 
and impossibility of such a procedure grow clearer every 
year. 

The longer the missionary movement delays, the more 
successful it will finally be. For Christianity is still 
evolving, and we ought to essay to expect only its high- 
est forms. While we were passing through the cruder 
stages of religious development, it was well that our mis- 
sionaries should be few. Now, however, that we more 
and more mean by Christianity a religion of devotion to 
truth, justice, good will, peace, and co-operation between 
men, we may properly go forth to confer with other 
peoples concerning their own life of aspiration. 

For Christianity in its highest forms is really re- 
ligion. The love it strives to promote is not Christian 
love, but Love; the truth it strives after is Truth; it 
is rising into internationalism and universalism. In 
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this it is like science and industry. The sciences are 
not French or German or American, and no one dreams 
that knowledge is sectarian or partisan in any way. But 
what is true of Christianity is true of other great relig- 
ions: they are capable of being developed in the direc- 
tion of universal religion. And it may possibly be that 
by sending abroad some of our finest human types, men 
who are consecrated lovers of the best, and whose re- 
ligion is a worship of the most beautiful human ideals, 
we may contribute something toward the religious de- 
velopment of other peoples. And the converse is true. 
We may reasonably hope to learn as well as to teach. 
Indeed, a large part of our spiritual life even now is due 
rather to Greek than to Semitic sources; but this is 
another story and a long one. 

It is clear, then, that from this point of view the effort 
to convert others, in the sense of inducing them to give 
up their religious life and adopt our own, is an imper- 
tinence. No people, perhaps, needs conversion. Cer- 
tainly, the Jews do not need it. Jesus was a Jew, and 
he was able to express even his highest ideals in quota- 
tions from Scriptures which were the deposit of the re- 
ligious life of his people. And the reason why it is de- 
velopment rather than conversion that is everywhere 
needed was stated quite clearly by Jeremiah in the olden 
time. He represents God as saying: “I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I write. 
... They shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest.’”” This is the great fact of human nature, 
that the love of all good lies implicit within. What is 
needed is to evoke the highest qualities, not to call them 
Christian. If the best were not in men’s hearts, they 
would not respond as they do to the call to a noble life. 
The great preacher is the one that makes the successful 
appeal to the divine man latent in all men. Socrates, 
as he talked with the youth of Athens, was inspired by 
this faith. He lived in the conviction, that, when men 
became clear as to their deepest purposes, they would 
all be found to mean well and to mean the same. Why 
does Emerson thrill our finest youth with his call to ab- 
solute sincerity? Is it not because he says to us what 
our own hearts are saying? And this is why, when we 
first read him, we feel that we are learning and yet are 
sure that we knew everything that he tells us before. 
A recent editorial in the Register points out that ‘‘the 
characteristics of fundamental Christianity are found 
everywherein the human heart. Livingstone tells us 
of an old African chief who said to him, ‘This talk of 
yours has always been hid in our hearts; it has been 
covered out of sight; it is what we are waiting for.’”’ 

What the traveller has discovered the poets have seen; 
namely that, 

‘Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
‘For the good they comprehend not.”’ 


It is fundamentally a question of development. 


“Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 

To visions fair are wrought.” 
All the historic forms of Christianity are stages in the 
evolution of Religion, and all living religions are to be 
defined in terms of movement. To attempt to export a 
religion while it is in the national, provincial, or sectarian 
stage is a mistake and a misfortune. And this applies 
to Christianity no less than to other religions. It is 
only when it is consciously becoming an aspiration toward 
ideals that are universal and human, when it ceases to 
care about _imposing its name and historic traditions upon 
alien peoples, that Christianity will exercise its greatest 
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power, and serve as a potent stimulus to the spiritual 
life of humanity. For this reason the best definition 
that has been given to Unitarianism, I think, is this; 
it is that form of Christianity that aspires to be synony- 
mous with universal ethics and universal religion. 
Here the three fundamental facts are stated,—it is Chris- 
tian in origin and tradition, it is consciously a movement, 
and its goal is the ideals that all men tend to revere in 
proportion as their development advances. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Che Pulpit. 


Setting the Heart upon Reality. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain.—HEBREWS Xii. 27. 

That is not an obscure text, though it may sound 
abstract. The'.incident that is its background _jis the 
story of the giving of the law from Sinai, the story that 
might be called pictorial if it were not so tragic. The 
story represents that Jehovah, the God of this people, 
met them on their Canaanitish journey, descended upon 
the mountain of the Arabian peninsula, and the mountain 
smoked under the touch of his feet; that he called up 
in the thick darkness where he was a servant of his, 
Moses, and passed down through the abysses of space 
the Tables of the Law, on which were engraven the Ten 
Words; and that there was a convulsion of nature be- 
cause the spiritual had come in contact with the material, 
and out of the ineffable rightness of things had proceeded 
the moral law. ‘The soul of the world, as they thought, 
had found its expression in ten words. This was the 
tradition, the great background, dramatic, tremendous, 
expressed in such terms as only a primitive people can 
deal with when their God is so local that he can have 
effect and they are so primitive that they can believe 
the effects are his; and in that statement lies the great 
philosophy of the passage from local worship and anthropo- 
morphic faith into the spiritual with its vagueness if 
we miss its meaning and its ineffectiveness if we do not 
pursue its courses. 

Now this writer to the Jewish Christians, whose name 
no man knows, had taken this drapery of the stage 
costume of the actors and the paraphernalia of the play, 
and was using it to drape new thoughts and set new 
emotions in process; and he represents this Being whom 
the Jews had worshipped, now that they had become 
Christians, as saying to them, “If they escaped not who 
refused him that spake on earth, how shall they escape 
him who speaks from heaven?’’ And he says, “ Yet once 
more will I shake not earth only,” till Sinai trembles, 
“but also heaven,’’ until the abode of the gods shall be 
seen to fall and the celestial hosts shall shiver where 
they stand; and then he makes this application. He 
knows this is imagery, he knows it is allegory, and he 
says, ‘It signifieth that the things that can be shaken 
shall be removed as things that were made, that were 
earthly in their derivation, humanly composed, inten- 
tionally stated, incidentally present, things that were 
made, that the things that cannot be shaken may re- 
main.” It is for this reason I have taken as our subject 
the thought of ‘‘setting one’s heart upon reality.” For 
most of the past week I have been in attendance on two 
notable conferences of religion in the city of Buffalo: 
the first was the New York State Conference of Re- 
ligion, whose title we have the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting people to repeat correctly, though they have been 
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repeating it for ten years, because they insist upon saying 
the ‘‘New York State Conference of Religions,’’ whereas 
our motto from St. Ambrose stands on the front of every 
announcement, “Religions are Many, Religion is One.” 
Now in this conference ten different denominations are 
united: it is the only group, so far as I know, in which 
equal, affectionate, and harmonious co-operation between 
Jew and Gentile is achieved. Everybody is in it that 
will go in; and most have come in except the Roman 
Catholics, who cannot, by the very terms of their own 
exclusiveness, for when you are all that is, there is no- 
body else present. They were invited. But for ten 
years ten denominations have concerted together in 
absolute harmony, and I wish every faith in the world 
might be represented there. Why have we been har- 
monious? Because we have set our hearts upon reality. 
There has never been in that meeting for ten years, 
whether invited by university or by city,—in this instance, 
at Buffalo, thirteen different denominations united to 
invite us,—an occasion on which there has been a specu- 
lative question discussed. We know there is no path 
to God through the intellect, and that men deal with 
the ultimate reality when they worship and with the 
speculative incidents when they are frivolous, and that 
they deal with the actual humanities and rightnesses of 
life when they deal with the ultimate realities, so we 
have kept the discussion always on the ground, where 
people are. We desire no atmospheric effects. After 
the session was over, with its wonderful impact on the 
realities of life, the conference of our own church, the 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, was held; 
and that was just as free, but more familiar, just as real, 
but more restricted, dealing with the fifty-two churches 
of our own conference and with the issues vital to our 
life, for I may say that that definition.is true which 
represents Unitarianism, “not as a body of doctrine, 
but as a way of looking at life.’’ All through these 
sessions, to which I refer because of the impression they 
made upon me, I was thinking of that fine saying of 
Martineau’s, “For all time the difference must be in- 
finite between the partisan of beliefs and the man whose 
heart is set upon reality.”’ That would be no truer 
than it is if it had been found in the New Testament. 
You cannot make anything a holier scripture than the 
thing that is ultimately true. For all time,—not depend- 
ing upon temperament, not depending upon occasion, not 
depending upon historic continuity, not depending upon 
any incident whatever,—‘‘for all time, the difference 
must be infinite between the partisan of beliefs,’’—some 
little man who has taken a contract to defend his little 
thought, but whose thoughts and convictions, however 
deep and sincere, are but “broken lights,”"—‘‘ between 
the partisan of beliefs and the man whose heart is set 
upon reality.’ 

So I speak to you to-day upon the setting of one’s 
heart upon reality. What does it mean? What do we 
do that I should exhort you to this? What is the habit 
of the world? ‘The world does not set its heart much 
upon anything. Its instincts drive it, its propensities 
subdue it, its desires control it, it is swept by storm; but 
it can never be said that it has the drag of a constant 
gravitation, or that it feels the unbroken influence of an 
irresistible current. It does not set its heart, it does not 
gather its convictions to a centre, it does not rally its 
powers for a service. It is a dissipated world of con- 
flicting desires, and passes from crisis to prodigality as 
though it had no motives for being. Of course there are 
tragedies in the name of love, distress in the name of 
disappointment, all manner of things that look as though 
the heart had been set upon something or other; but the 
fact is that we have as many minds as there are men, 
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and we have as many emotions as our imaginary orders 
call us to, and we are far from Kipling’s ideal of the time 
when a man “‘shall draw the thing as he sees it for the 
God of Things as They Are!’’ And the reason for this is 
obvious: it is because we are not simple-hearted, be- 
cause we are sophisticated. We have not reached the 
point where we can say of anything, ‘‘This one thing I 
do’’—except it be of getting money, on which point 
men are largely united, more so than on any other, and 
for which they will put up with things and stand things 
and endure things to a wonderful degree. For the most 
part we are sophisticated, we can argue ourselves into 
a belief in almost anything, and we do that steadily, in 
order that we may bring the argument that has con- 
vinced us to our fellows and get a little group to join 
together until we all become partisans of beliefs. We 
are at a disadvantage because of the world we live in. 
We live in a world of shows, not in a world of realities. 
Every now and then a man appears who has found a 
way through, has worked his way through the phenom- 
ena which are the show of things to the thing that has 
caused the shadows, and found his way through the ma- 
chinery to the engine by the shaft which goes through 
the wall and moves the whole thing, the motive power 
of life; and then he becomes a prophet, and men flock 
to him as having found for them the secret and issues 
of life. We necessarily live in a world of phenomena, 
among the somethings of life and not in contact with the 
somewhat of life that lies beyond all the somethings. We 
look up into the face of a cloudy disc and say, ‘Look 
how the sun appears!’’ That is just what it does, it 
does ‘“‘appear.’’ You are looking at its apparition: you 
could look at it any day through a smoked glass, and it 
would still be an apparition. No one has ever seen the 
thing itself. “No man hath seen God at any time!” 
That is only a statement of scientific truth. The Only 
Begotten,—the Phenomenon, the Apparition, the Emissary, 
the One Sent, the Saviour,—“ the Only Begotten who is in 
the Bosom of the Father, he hath declared him!’ We 
think it is Scripture, so it is; we think it is theology, 
so it is; but it is the statement of the ultimate experience 
of the human race. “No man hath seen God at any 
time!’’ Take the old story of the wanderings of Israel. 
Moses goes up into the darkness where God is, and all 
he finds is the two Tables of Stone, on which the Law 
has been engraved. Then, in his impatience, he cries 
up into the darkness, ‘‘Make all thy glory pass before 
me, let me behold thy glory.’’ And there comes to him 
a voice, the very voice of human experience as we know 
it, that says, “Thou canst not behold my face and live.”’ 
We would not live a day if we saw the ultimate fact of 
life. We could not behold the glory of the unseen and 
survive, we could not do another day’s work if we knew 
what that ultimate reality was. But God said to Moses: 
“T will put thee into the cleft of the rock, I will hedge 
thee with stone walls of the rock lest thou dissolve even 
with that which I shall show thee, and cover thee with 
my hand, and cause all my goodness to pass before thee. 
Thou shalt not behold my face, but thou shalt behold 
me as I pass from thee.’’ That is the story of the race. 
We behold the vanishing of God. Our eyes are covered 
with his hand. It is the limitation of being. We are 
in the cleft of the rock for safety, and, if we may, behold 
his goodness pass before us, so we shall set our hearts 
upon reality, so that this phenomenal life which we live 
may become a stupendous life. Let me illustrate once 
again. Men deal with the world of matter with which 
physical science deals, a little at a time,—take up little 
bits of it and examine it under a microscope, or dissect 
it with the scapula, or specialize upon a very little of it. 
That is all they can do. Darwin gave thirty years to 
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the study of earthworms and thought his time well 
spent. Men have given whole generations of being to 
the infinitely small in the material world; and every now 
and then a man appears like Herbert Spencer or Darwin 
or Huxley or Faraday or Asa Gray, or some great 
scientific mind, with the power of philosophic synthesis, 
and they look not at the kaleidoscopic arrangement of 
the fragments, but look, as it were, through a vista, and 
get a view of the unity of things, of the unity of the race, 
of the unity of religion, of the universality of human life, 
and then the philosopher appears whose heart is set on 
reality. And he makes a tour of the sciences where 
men are dealing with the special and minute in particular 
and not in general, and produces a new system of phi- 
losophy and a new conception of the world. Why? 
Because the whole is greater than any of its parts, and 
he has the large vision instead of the near-sighted ob- 
servation of other men. He is not dealing with this 
little planet that spins under us so that we do not feel 
its motion, he is not dealing with the solar system simply, 
but he is the familiar of the sidereal universe and knows 
what it is ‘‘to think God’s thoughts after him,” as Kep- 
ler said. He works his \way through the particular 
to the universal, and through all analyses he finds the 
great final synthesis of these things. 

But we do worse than that in our common life. Oh, 
my brethren, how contented we are with the show of 
things! How many men and women do we know who 
have set their hearts upon reality? Have we done it 
ourselves? All life for most people is a mere makeshift. 
They do not die because they are afraid to let go, they 
do not live because they have no conception of the mean- 
ing of life; and so, for the most part, in our rather chaotic 
society they think, if they add a little margin of leisure 
to their days, they have done well, and, having acquired 
it, for the most part do not know how to use it or what 
to do with it. So they prepare to use it up, to dissipate 
it, not simply to rest in it, but to work over it. And we 
do not yet know what to do with our idleness. We have 
a vision of being unemployed, and then dread that the 
day should come. That is the way we live for the most 
part. ‘There are separate and single souls to whom this 
does not apply, but their names are few. We think 
business is an end in itself, that religion is an end in 
itself, that the knowledge of a language is an end in 
itself. We study languages, but we do not study lit- 
erature. We think an art is an end in itself, so that the 
technique is everything, and the soul on the point of a 
brush. We deal in secondary causes, not in ultimate 
realities. In other words, if the world were asked to-day, 
“What are you doing?’’ we should hear from all sides, 
except among the contemplative races, from every part 
where energy or progress appears, “We are ‘trying to 
hold on till we get through.” Do you suppose that is 
the design of God? Do you suppose that gives any 
meaning to the race, a kind of bread line waiting to 
be fed? 

What is the contrast to this? The contrast is to set 
the heart upon reality. For instance, beyond all the 
experiments there is something that must eventuate, 
and to that we move. In government it must be so: 
if government is content to be a series of executive ex- 
periments, a process of opportunities, a tissue of ex- 
pedients, an effort to make the incidental appear the 
final, then government has not set its heart upon reality, 
it has no system, no meaning, no purpose. We talk 
about the infinite design of God for the American nation, 
and then go back to our puzzle picture and try to find 
the place for this crooked piece where it will fit in, doing 
our little part; but it is going into a retail business on a 
universal and wholesale idea. The study of truth? 
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Why, one whole section of the philosophic world has 
given up the idea that there is anything that can be called 
“the truth.” We discussed that question, ethical and 
religious tendencies of pragmatism, in the conference. 
That is a word, ‘‘pragmatism,’’ that has been adopted 
for a system of thought in which the immediate shall 
content us not only until the remote shall appear, not 
until the absolute shall appear, but now, a system which 
says that the thing that works, that gives us satisfaction, 
must for the moment be true. I do not think I am fitted 
for any hand labor, but I should try to adjust myself 
to it and get a job, rather than hold a theory of life like 
that. I would go out of the field of philosophy and see 
if I could not get somebody to give me a day’s work. 
As it is, I can only take the field against such a position. 
Most men in the philosophic field are not dealing with 
the absolute, or have deserted the idea that time never 
began, but always has been: they have gone round setting 
up little fences around parts of it for their own particular 
group, having no faith in the sanity of the world or the 
morality of the universe or in the guiding power of the 
Eternal, but making a little garden on a hill slope and 
living from day to day on the product of their own bit 
of soil. 

And then, finally, what shall we say of the principles 
upon which we act? We hate to be in collision. In 
our intercourse with people we do love to have things go 
smoothly, and we will squirm and adjust ourselves and 
change our position endlessly if we can only get where 
we can find how our angles will fit the world’s depressions. 
In society, at home, between friends, in business,—we 
have least difficulty there because our interests are in- 
volved,—we find this. The fact is, there must be certain 
principles of life that are eternally true: candor, sim- 
plicity of statement, kindness, interpretation of motives 
by the best we know of men, the effort to harmonize 
with them, to meet them at some common centre,—all 
these things are necessary. In social life we allow our- 
selves to be dragged round to do things we do not want 
to do for fear we shall be thought disagreeable. Long 
processions of carriages, and there is no funeral, but 
just an afternoon tea or reception where most of the 
people have gone unwillingly and come out and say, 
“Well, that is over!” You know it. Why don’t we 
live the real life? Why should you ever grasp the hand 
of a man whom you hate, except to ask his forgiveness or 
to find in him the ground of your forgiveness? Why 
should you adjust life at the edges instead of uniting it 
from the centre? Why build society as an artificial 
thing instead of making it the union of souls and the 
sacrament of devotion? Why disgrace the word “friend- 
ship” by applying it to casual acquaintance? Set your 
hearts upon reality. 


“The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


You say it would be a lonely world if we all did 
that? Well, then you would have good company, be- 
cause you would be by yourself. 

Then, I say, this challenge out of the universe, this 
challenge out of the constitution of society, this word 
“once more,” “signifies the removing of the things that 
may be shaken, as of things that are made,” signifies 
that the artificial things made with hands shall be re- 
moved, shall be tumbled and shaken off the shelves of 
display, and that the things that cannot be shaken, the 
real things, shall remain. Let us so settle down upon 
the ultimate facts of life that we may live our lives with 
the Eternal as those who have set their hearts upon 
reality and have found God, 
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Columbia. 


Oh, glory-founded States! 
Your Union firm creates 

An empire’s power. 
For those that seek your gates 
A freedom-charter waits. 
A world’s new era dates 

From that first hour. 


Ore-wombed the mountains stand; 

Gold glitters in the sand; 
Stintless the soil; 

Wealth cloys the lavish hand, 

Lo! how the towers expand! 

Throughout the sea-walléd land 
Success crowns toil. 


Columbia! hail thy name! 
Praise God the Pilgrims came 
To found their State! 
Sublime as rose their aim 
Has grown their deathless fame: 
Their virtues’ altar-flame 
Has made us great. 


Then must our sons enhance 
The fair inheritance 

That they shall find, 
To wider views advance, 
Enlighten ignorance, 
Chasten all arrogance 

And serve mankind. 

—WNathan Haskell Dole. 


Evolutionary Socialism. 


BY PROF. N. P. GILMAN. 


The small volume named below* forms 
No. VII. in the Socialist Library, edited 
by J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., the well- 
known secretary of ?the English Indepen- 
dent Labor Party. * It is a good translation 
of the notable work on The Assumptions 
of Socialism ‘and ‘the Tasks of the Social 
Democracy, which*may be said to have 
begun the “‘Revisionist’? movement among 
the German socialists some twelve years 
ago. Although the original book has been 
steadily under discussion and widely cir- 
culated in Germany, and has been-re-en- 
forced by others of the same tendency, it 
is still in appearance practically unknown to 
the great mass of American socialists, who 
go on repeating the characteristic formulas 
of Karl Marx, as if these were now in favor 
with the socialists of England and the Con- 
tinent. The “Revision” to which Bernstein 
and his successors have subjected ‘‘orthodox 
socialism’’ is so thorough, however, that 
quite another ‘‘socialism” is the result; 
and it may well be a question how far a 
distinctive body of opinion is left which 
differs substantially from what is usually 
known as Radical Social Reform. Herr 
Bernstein is naturally inclined to dwell upon 
the support which he finds for his positions 
in a few passages of Marx and Engels; but 
he is too candid a writer to avoid admissions 
that will be considered by the scientific 
economist as extremely dangerous to the 
claims of socialism. 

I shall not in this brief article attempt to 
give a full résumé of the Revisionist criti- 
cism of Marx, but I will quote Bernstein’s 
words about some of the doctrines properly 
deemed cardinal in scientific socialism, the 
carefully wrought-out system of Marx and 
Engels. (The shifting doctrines of recent 
writers like Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. John 


*EvoLuTionary SoctatisM. A_ Criticism and Affir- 
arene aa Edward as Translated by Edith C. 
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Spargo are interesting as reflecting their 
personal opinions; but they have no claims 
to be representative of the orthodox creed of 
socialism, and they are quite lacking in any 
consistent body of thought as a foundation.) 
Bernstein’s view of the future of modern 
society is thoroughly evolutionary. “I set 
myself,” he writes in his preface, ‘against 
the notion that we have to expect shortly 
a collapse of the bourgeois economy, and 
that social democracy should be induced by 
the prospect of such an imminent, great 
social catastrophe -to adapt its tactics to 
that assumption. ... Social conditions have 
not developed to such an acute opposition 
of things and classes as is depicted in the 
Manifesto.... The number of members of 
the possessing classes is to-day not smaller, 
but larger. ‘The enormous increase of social 
wealth is not accompanied by a decreasing 
number of large capitalists, but by an in- 
creasing number of capitalists of all degrees. 

.. The concentration in productive in- 
dustry is not being accomplished even to-day 
in all its departments with equal thorough- 
ness and at an equal rate. ... The process 
of concentration in agriculture proceeds 
still more slowly. Trade statistics show an 
extraordinarily elaborated graduation of 
enterprises in regard to size. No rung of 
the ladder is disappearing from it.” 

Rejecting all notions of a catastrophe 
involving the sudden downfall of the present 
capitalistic régime, Bernstein declares that 
“the movement means everything for me, 
and what is usually called the ‘final aim of 
socialism’ is nothing.... The most im- 
portant problem of tactics which German 
social democracy has at the present time to 
solve appears to me to devise the best ways 
for the extension of the political and economic 
rights of the German working classes.” 
(The word ‘‘tactics’’ reminds one of the 
trenchant little volume by Paul Kampfmeyer, 
written in 1904, translated four years later 
by W. R. Gaylord, and published by C. H. 
Kerr & Co. of Chicago, on Changes in the 
Theory and Tactics of the (German) Social 
Democracy. The author is a “‘Revisionist”’ 
in general sympathy with Bernstein.) 

Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, a very kindly 
critic of socialism, speaks of ‘‘ perhaps the 
ablest writer of the Revisionist School of So- 
cialists, Dr. Michael Tugan-Baranowsky,”’ 
as having ‘‘abandoned one after another all 
of the claims of ‘scientific socialism.’... 
He confesses that the Marxist socialistic 
vision of the economic interpretation of 
history is neither inevitable nor defensible. 
Tugan-Baranowsky then takes up in turn 
the labor theory of value, the doctrine of 
surplus value, the impoverishment theory, 
and the doctrine of the cataclysm of society, 
showing that each of these is no longer ten- 
able in the face of the criticism urged by the 
economists. What then, we may ask, is 
left of scientific socialism?” (Economic 
Interpretation of History, p. 111, note to 
second edition.) 

Bernstein has not altered his views since he 
wrote in 1899 the preface from which I have 
been quoting. The book has for its prin- 
cipal aim “‘the strong accentuation of what 
in Germany is called the Gegenwartarbeit, 
the every-day work of the socialist party.” 
In distinction from this opportunism, shown 
in expounding the next steps to be taken by 
the social democracy, Bernstein sets forth 
briefly the chief parts ‘‘of the pure science 
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of Marxism, the programme of historical 
materialism, the theory of the war of the 
classes in general, and the class war between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat in particular, 
as well as the theory of surplus value with 
that of the method of production in a bour- 
geois society, and the description of the ten- 
dencies of the development of this society.”’ 
Bernstein first shows that ‘‘the materialist 
conception of history’? has assumed in the 
hands of Engels in particular very important 
modifications and limitations, which make 
the ‘‘Economic Interpretation of History” 
a more proper term to use. He then dis- 
poses of the Marxist theory of value and the 
statements made upon the basis of it in 
regard to the distribution of wealth, by 
setting forth the figures of the changes in 
incomes on the Continent and in England 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
The facts show again ‘‘that the large in- 
dustry does not continuously absorb the 
smaller and medium industries, but that it 
is growing up beside them. Only the very 
small industries decline relatively and ab- 
solutely.” ‘‘The small and medium agri- 
cultural holding is increasing everywhere, 
and the large and very large holding is de- 
creasing’? in the whole of Western Europe 
and in our Eastern States. Similarly, the 
accepted socialist explanation of economic 
crises is shown to be fast becoming anti- 
quated in the light of recent knowledge. 

Herr Bernstein’s argument for a moderate 
programme of opportune social reform in 
concert with the liberals and the radicals 
of Germany occupies the second and some- 
what larger part of this book. The policy 
is one especially advocated by the socialists 
of South Germany, where the relations of 
the classes are much more friendly than in 
North Germany. Mr. W.H. Dawson, in his 
important volume, The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Germany (1908), has shown, in his 
chapter xxii. on the ‘‘ Outlook of Socialism,” 
that the principal cause of the socialist 
reverse in the last election ‘“‘was undoubt- 
edly the awakening of the middle classes,” 
whose interests have not been consulted by 
the Social Democrats. These classes know 
what they want in the way of social reform, 
but ‘“‘the fact is that socialism. doesn’t 
know, and has never known, what it wants.” 
Challenged to affirm a positive state policy, 
it takes refuge in phrases or flatly denies 
the obligation to contemplate the practical 
realization of its own theories. Their bar- 
renness in results is due to ‘“‘the petrified 
dogmas and programmes which lie so heavily 
upon the party,’’ and which the Revision- 
ists are endeavoring to shake off. Many of 
these ‘‘recognize that the future of their 
cause is conditioned by the necessity of 
finding some tolerable modus vivendi with 
the progressive burgher parties.... An 
alliance between Radicalism and Social 
Democracy no longer seems inconceivable 
to-day.... No renunciation of ultimate 
aims will be required of the idealists of the 
party, but they will probably see the wis- 
dom of joining their ‘realist’ colleagues in 
concentrating attention upon reforms real- 
izeable in the present, and making each of 
these a starting-point for new effort.”’*, 

The purpose of these paragraphs is simply 
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*See to the same effect the thorough and now stand- 
ard study of Spe alt Z| Socialism, by Mr. John 
Rae. Chapter xiii. treats of Socialism from 1991 to 1908 
(fourth edition). 
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to call the closer attention of American 
socialists and semi-socialists to the so- 
cialism of to-day, which seems to have a 
future before it, by entering into friendly 
alliance everywhere in Germany, Italy, 
France, England, and America, with social 
reformers who hold that the socialism of 
Karl Marx has had its day, with all its heavy 
baggage of surplus value and the like. An 
opportunism in reform which would unite 
all liberal minds should be the aim of leagues 
for social justice and social service. It will 
not be creditable to American socialists in 
particular to be found lagging behind the 
Revisionists of Germany in those very 
features of moderation and reasonableness 
which continental socialists are fast learn- 
ing to adopt from the practice of English 
and American reformers who have really 
accomplished something in the world of 
facts. 


The Beacon Series of Annuals. 


I 


For a long time the problem of the con- 
duct of the Sunday-school has been a most 
perplexing one. We have even known of 
a clergyman—a very intellectual and un- 
usually able man, whose sermons were most 
acceptable to his congregation—who frankly 
declared that, unless the burden of the 
Sunday-school were in some way lifted from 
his shoulders, he might feel forced to re- 
sign his charge. What, then, is the difficulty 
with this perplexing institution? Is it in 
the extremely voluntary attendance of the 
pupils, the too-frequent incapacity of the 
teachers, or the unfortunate character of 
the text-books? If it were the latter, cer- 
tainly something could be done to remedy 
the trouble; and to meet this long-felt want 
the present Beacon Series of Manuals, with 
a graded course of Sunday School Lessons, 
has been published by the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, after long and careful study of the real 
needs of the question, and written by men 
and women who, on the whole, must be 
reckoned decidedly competent for their 
work. 

In two of the earlier text-books, Nos. 
I. and IV., by Mrs. Charles A. Lane and Mr. 
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Joel H. Metcalf, old stories and. legends, 
which have been proved useful stimu- 


lants for the imagination and the spirit of 
reverence, have been judiciously selected. 
Thus, in Mrs. Lane’s excellent Anthology 
we have several of the slightly ironical, but 
delightful tales by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen; classical legends, like the stories of 
Prometheus, Icarus, etc., with a few stories 
from Old and New Testament; the familiar 
tale of the awakening of conscience in the 
boy Theodore Parker; Leigh Hunt’s ‘“‘ Abou 
Ben Adhem,”’ etc. All these are given, as 
the editor happily says, ‘‘to cultivate the 
imagination rather than that matter-of-fact 
spirit which sees no miracle in the sunset 
glory or in the rhythm of the tide.”’ 

Mr. Metcalf, in his anthology of ‘‘World 
Stories,” gives many of the best known 
legends, like Ulysses and the Sirens, in which 
he wisely follows the rhythmic prose trans- 
lation of Prof. George Palmer; the Choice 
of Hercules; the Story of Cincinnatus; 
prose versions of Longfellow’s “Robert of 
Sicily,” “The Bell of Atri,” and the ‘‘Legend 
Beautiful’; paraphrases of Lowell’s ‘‘Vi- 
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sion of Sir Launfal,’’ and also the Story of 
Galahad; the well-known legend of Saint 
Christopher; the story of Jubal, as the in- 
ventor of the lyre; Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan the 
Wise” and “The Three Rings”; with many 
other good legends and tales that it is highly 
well that children between six and ten, for 
whom the Manual is written, should know 
about. In the Helps to Teachers, supple- 
menting Hawthorne’s story of ‘‘The Great 
Stone Face,’’ we notice that Mr. Metcalf 


suggests that possibly Hawthorne had Em- | 


erson in mind as the coming project. 
In volume ii. Mrs. H. C. Parker tells, in 
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to Emmaus.” All things considered, this is 
just as well. But, as children are apt to 
ask rather puzzling questions, it would be 
wise for the teacher to be fully armed and 
equipped on this difficult subject. 

In Manual No. VI., Hebrew Beginnings, 
Part I., Mrs. Edna H. Stebbins gives in 
excellent fashion the results of the latest 
Biblical criticism concerning the various 
writers of the Old Testament; as, e.g., the 
Jahveh and the Elohim authors of the 
Pentateuch. Concerning the creation of the 
world, she points out, what has too often 


| been overlooked, that as a matter of scien- 


simple, colloquial language, stories from the tific fact the grass and trees could not have 
Old Testament from the account of the | been made before the sun, which gives life 


beginning of things in Genesis, through the |} 


time of the Kings to the captivity, with 
final lessons on the rebuilding of the wali 
under Nehemiah, and the stories of Daniel 
and Jonah. Some of Mrs. Parker’s sug- 
gestions in her ‘‘Helps for Teachers”? are 
excellent and are quite in line with the results 
of the so-called ‘“‘Higher Criticism.” Thus, 
it is certainly felicitous, in connection with 
the story of the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, 
to call attention to the similar sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. It is well to preface the study 
of the Egyptian plagues and the passage of 
the Red Sea by saying that this account 
“plunges us deep into the realm of miracle 
and magic, and in that realm it is idle to 
look for order and consistency.’”’ And it is 
admirable to call attention to the sun-myth 
theory—with allusion to the story of Osiris 
and Balder—in explanation of the crazy 
tale of Samson, while, with the proper ex- 
planation, which is given, the book of Jonah, 
so often and so foolishly the object of de- 
rision by persons of little scholarship and 
less poetic faculty, becomes what Mrs. 
Parker calls it, ‘‘one of the greatest books 
in either Testament.’’ 

Mr. Oliver Jay Fairfield has endeavored 
to clothe the stories of the New Testament, 
from Matthew to Revelation, in every-day 
dress, thinking, we suppose, that children 
will be more attracted by that form of 
familiar narration than by the version they 
are accustomed to hear. read, sometimes 
indifferently well or worse, from the pul- 
pits. Though the truth of this supposi- 
tion may possibly be questioned, opening, 
of course, the whole question of the value 
and right quality of paraphrase, upon which 
we do not now care to enter, Mr. Fairfield 
has certainly made some things clearer to 
the average child’s mind. For example, 
in telling the story of the Good Samaritan, 
he really throws a light by making the 
Levite say of the poor sufferer, ‘‘He is not 
a Levite, he does not belong to my church,” 
as a ‘“‘Levite,”’ for all the child knows, might 
as well be a Nazarite or a Kamchatkan. 
It is also well to reduce the unfamiliar 
talent to the five, two, or one thousand 
dollars. And perhaps it is well, when Jesus 
asks his disciples: ‘‘And whom do men say 
that I am,” and one answers Elijah, and 
one Jeremiah, etc., Mr. Fairfield adds, 
which probably makes things clearer to 
the mind of the average American child, 
“It was just as if we should say a man was 
like Washington or Lincoln.’’ We notice 
that in this manual, as in Mr. Park’s 
volume on the “‘Life of Jesus,’’ no lesson is 
given on the vexed question of Jesus’ res- 
urrection, though a few sentences suggest 
it in Mr, Fairfield’s lesson on ‘“‘The Walk 


to all vegetation. Though some recent 
lecturer claims that he has found the site 
of the Garden of Eden, Mrs. Stebbins more 
wisely says that it cannot be known, the 
moral of the old story, however, always 
being that ‘‘God has made laws which are 
for man’s good if they are obeyed; and, if he 
disobeys them, he suffers for it.”” The real 
extent of the flood and the idea of its being 
sent as a punishment is dealt with rationally, 
as is also the legend of the tower of Babel, 
possibly accounting for the diffusion of 
races and languages. The somewhat dif- 
ficult story of Moses and Pharaoh is par- 
tially explained by a rationalistic inter- 
pretation of the plagues, as is the passage of 
the Red Sea. Just what really happened 
in the capture of Jericho by Joshua we can- 
not tell. The rashness of Jephthah’s vow is 
condemned, while his fulfilling that vow, 
no matter what it cost—in the obscure moral 
light of that day—is to be commended. 
This is certainly the way to teach the Bible, 
or anything else; to keep, if possible, the 
due historic sense, while preserving the great 
moral values undimmed. 

Mr. Henry Hallam Saunderson’s Manual 
on Old Testament Narratives, Part II., is 
one of the best of the series. Again, and 
perhaps even more necessarily than in Mrs. 
Stebbins’s volume, as we read the stories of 
the Prophets, ‘the results of the Higher 
Criticism are set forth. Also, common sense, 
a very desirable quality, is followed, as 
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this scientific method that the author of this 
tract bases his arguments. 
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when, in describing the commands of the 
prophet Nathan, Mr. Saunderson acutely 
says: ‘‘Nathan dreamed quite a long speech 
made by Jehovah’’; and again, certainly 
with a touch of humor, ‘‘So David went 
down to the tent where the ark was, and sat 
down in front of it, and made a speech to 
Jehovah, about the same length as the 
speech that Jehovah had made in Nathan’s 
dream.’’ We note a few more excellent 
points made: Baal worship probably arose 
through the desire for success in agriculture. 
The Hebrews were forced to go to the 
Philistines to learn how to get their tools 
sharpened, and this fact had a direct effect 
upon their religion by the introduction of 
Baal-worship. As to the great contest be- 
tween Elijah and the Baal priest, Mr. 
Saunderson says significantly, “‘We see that 
there was a great deal of imagination in 
the story.’’ When wecome to the Prophets, 
our author is perhaps at his best. The 
story of Gomer, Hosea’s wife, is told in 
admirable fashion. She certainly seems a 
very real woman, all doubts to the contrary; 
and, as Mr. Saunderson naively explains, 
“Hosea was not obliged to tell her story 
more explicitly,” as the gossips did that. 
Of course the generally accepted view of 
the book of Daniel is followed. It was 
“not written till long after the Babylonian 
captivity, but it is a story of that time.” 
Some of the Psalms ascribed to David also 
belong to the age of the Captivity or even 
to the Return. The reason for the breach 
between the Jews and the Samaritans is 
given, with reference to the building of the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, thus 
throwing a vivid light on the story of the 
Good Samaritan. Two or three lessons 
are given on the period which fills up the 
gap “‘between the Testaments,’”’ with some 
account of the heroic struggle of the Mac- 
cabees with the Syrian King, Antiochus. 


Literature. 
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THE PROMISE OF AMERICAN LIFE. By 
Herbert Croly. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2 net.—The author finds 
America to be characterized by the most 
enthusiastic patriotism to be found in any 
country on the face of the earth. Unlike 
the patriotic spirit of other countries, which 
finds the source of pride in achievements, 
the American patriotic spirit is distinctly 
forward-looking. From the beginning of 
our national life America has had an ideal 
and an enthusiastic expectation of its ful- 
filment. Right here is a grave danger, 
for there is too much blind confidence in a 
destiny which is expected to bring to pass 
the fulfilment of our national ideal; and this 
over-confidence needs to be supplanted by 
the idea that this ideal is by no means guar- 
anteed to us, but must be planned for and 
worked for or it will be forever lost. In 
America there has been, from the be- 
ginning, the ideal of a liberty which gave 
greater equality of opportunity to all men. 
Hence political idealism and physical well- 
being have been essential elements in the 
promise of American life. In the broadest 
sense the welfare of the whole people is 
an essential in our national ideal. We have 
differences of material condition, but be- 
tween our widest extremes there are con- 
tinuous gradations of condition, so that no 
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gap can be found anywhere which could be 
used as a dividing line for caste or a privi- 
leged order. The progress of American life 
is to be ‘‘the distinct raising of the entire 
body of a people toa higher level.’ So our 
democracy is not only a political principle, 
it is ‘“‘a constructive social ideal.’’ The 
promise of American life has hope of being 
fulfilled when our patriotism is not merely a 
sense of ‘‘a glorious national destiny’’ and 
becomes ‘“‘a serious national purpose.” 
There is hope in our democracy; indeed, 
all our hope is in it. But the defects of it 
are its individualism. It needs to be so- 
cialized. An aggregation of democratic 
persons working individually cannot hope to 
fulfil the promise of American life: that ful- 
filment can come only through collective 
effort and the deepening of the social con- 
sciousness. The author traces American po- 
litical ideas through their history and finds 
the ways in which our methods and institu- 
tions should be modified in order to make 
them more hopeful of fulfilling the promise 
of American life. The real vehicle of im- 
provement is education; but the adequate 
education will be not individual but collective. 
A collective purpose must be realized, and a 
man must find the fulfilment of his own 
highest purpose in serving this collective 
purpose of his country. There must be 
conscious effort for the fulfilment of the 
national ideal. It must be the conscious 
effort of new generations, better born and 
educated in the collective purpose. De- 
mocracy is essentially a faith in human 
betterment, but a betterment of men in 
collective life. This book, wise, discrim- 
inating, sane, appears opportunely, for 
there is a great awakening to the need of 
a new form of life. Great is the service of 
the wise man who interprets eager human 
hearts to themselves. This service is ren- 
dered by the author of this book to Ameri- 
cans who are awakening to the significance 
of the new opportunities in our national life. 
What men have seen as philanthropic en- 
deavor for human welfare, attained by 
collective effort, is here seen to be a great 
patriotic movement for: the ideal of the 
most significant nation of the world. 


A CRUSADE OF BROTHERHOOD. A History 
of the American Missionary Association. 
By Augustus Field Beard. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.—At least since 
the days of the Boxer risings in China 
many of us have had our opinion of mis- 
sionaries and their work; for we recognized 
that there could hardly have been so much 
smoke without some original fire,—that is, 
some real ground for distrust of the mis- 
sionary and his methods. Had the mis- 
sionary always been wise and tactful,—had 
he always shown more, say, of the spirit of Dr. 
Cuthbert Hall in his remarkable addresses 
in India,—the awful days of the British 
legation in China and some of the recent 
massacres in Turkey might never have taken 
place. But, of course, after all there is 
another and, on the whole, a truer side to 
this picture,—the courage, the kindness, and 
often the wisdom of the missionary to 
foreign lands. It is this side that is very 
effectively brought out by Mr. Beard in 
his history of the American Missionary As- 
sociation. At the outset there is an ex- 
amination of the relation of the Christian 
mission to the negro, beginning,®perhaps, 
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with Miss Crandall’s school for colored 
girls in 1833. The American Missionary 
Association began its life in 1846. There 
is an interesting account of the noble ser- 
vice of that ‘“‘born master’? and prophet, 
Gen. Armstrong, with the establishment of 
Hampton School. Another good story is 
that of the creation of Talladega College, 
from the days when nine counties sought 
to have a school, and the colored people 
brought all the corn and bacon they could 
spare in their pockets or tied in a handker- 
chief for the support of a teacher, and 
‘laid it on the altar in front of the pulpit, 
singing as they marched around the aisle.”’ 
There are accounts of the missionary work 
in Alaska, in Porto Rico, and elsewhere. 
On the whole,.the impression left on the 
mind is one of courage, of perseverance, of 
a great ‘‘faith in time and that which shapes 
it to some noble end,’’—a faith which made 
these brave men and women sow precious 
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The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, Loss present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. . 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. Thetunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 
pcs has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combiging simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“Tt is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
spony of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
mare to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO.. Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Pa 
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seed, trusting it to the sunshine, to the early 
and the later rain, and, above all, to the 
care of the great Gardener in whom they 
all mightily believed. 


KINDESLIEBE. A Romance of Fatherland. 
By Henry Faulkner Darnell. Philadelphia: 
MacCalla & Co.—It is a fairly good rule 
that any story which will lose little or nothing 
by being told in prose need not be told in 
verse. The poetic form should be only 
the inevitable garment of the noblest thought. 
As well ask for the rose without its fragrance 
as for the poem without its form. With 
all kindness it must be said that the author 
of this poem might just as well have told 
his story—a sufficiently pleasing tale of 
somewhat romantic adventure—in prose. 
The story is really more interesting than its 
poetic garb, which we cannot help thinking 
is putting the whole matter wrong end to, 
for assuredly the poetry mounts to no very 
high level. The following passage is perhaps 
as good as any. It is pleasant, has, of 
course, some felicity of expression, but is 
certainly not what Goethe called “‘inevitable 
enough ’’:— 


“The child that first beholds the tight 
Beneath some soaring Alpine height; 
That grows familiar with its form, 
And early learns to brave the storm, 
Looking with firm and dauntless eye 
On all the tumult of the sky; 

That daily breathes a mountain air, 

And feasts upon its beauties rare. ... 
That hourly faces dangers grim 

At peril, both of life and limb,— 

How shall such offspring ever be 

Aught else but constant, brave, and free?” 


This may be pleasant rhyme; but, put beside 
it, say, Byron’s description of a mountain 
storm, or Manfred’s speech in the Alps, 
and we see the difference. 


THE ANCIENT MysTERIES AND MODERN 
Masonry. By Rev. Charles H. Vail, 32°. 
New York: Macoy Publishing Company.— 
This is no exposure of Free Masonry of 
the order of publications made after the 
death of Morgan, but is a setting forth of 
those principles of Free Masonry which are 
common to all churches and fraternities. 
The symbols and secrets of the order have 
now ceased to be little more than protective 
devices by which members are made known 
to one another and enabled to defeat the 
curiosity of those who have not passed 
through the ceremonies of initiation. The 
author speaks of mystics and mysteries, 
ancient and modern, Pagan, Christian, and 
medieval, showing how, at least, in modern 
Masonry, the essential principles have sur- 
vived, while the accretions of paganism and 
the Dark Ages have been dissolved and 
washed away. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FuTuRE. By 
Charles W. Eliot. Boston: The Ball Pub- 
lishing Company. 50 cents” net.—In 
noticing this little volume it is not neces- 
sary to discuss the subject-matter of this 
widely advertised and widely read essay 
by the famous ex-president of Harvard 
University. It is sufficient to say that, with 
good type and a well-displayed page, the 
essay is offered in convenient form in a 
handy volume neatly bound. 


Way not Now? By Charles 3 Gilbert 
Davis, M.D. Boston: Richard G. Bad- 
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ger.—We see the trend of human progress: 
we atiticipate the things that ought to be 
done, the great reforms to be made, the 
principles to be?put into practice. ‘These 
are inevitable, but they will be long de- 
layed if we go on blundering as in the past. 
Why not accept these great changes that 
the human race will inevitably accept, and 
put them immediately into practice? Why 
not do it now? 


Magazines. 


A timely article of the March Century 
is Miss Scidmore’s account of ‘‘The Cherry 
Blossoms of Japan,’? apropos of Japan’s 
gift of several thousand trees to Washing- 
ton and New York. “No other flower in 
all the world,’ says this experienced and 
enthusiastic writer, ‘is so beloved, so ex- 
alted, so worshipped as sa-kura-no-hana, 
the cherry-blossom of Japan. It is not 
only the national flower, but the symbol 
of purity, the emblem of chivalry and 
knightly honor, the crest of a cult the vernal 
celebration of which has been observed with 
unflagging zeal for at least two thousand 
years.” The narrative is full of interest, 
and Miss Scidmore’s word pictures are stp- 
plemented by reproductions of many pict- 
ures—two in the full color of their originals 
—by Genjiro Kataoka, the Japanese artist 
who made the notable illustrations for 
“Little Sister Snow.” ‘Only the unillu- 
mined mind regards any collection as 
trivial,’”’ says Emma Carleton, writing of 
“‘Old-time Bandboxes.”’ It is, probably, the 
first article ever published on this subject, the 
writer’s plea being that “‘for old sake’s sake, 
for the sake of its rare value in utility, en- 
tertainment, and beauty, the old-time band- 
box should be cherished in admiration and 
honor.”’ Out-of-the-way articles of a popu- 
lar sort are ‘‘ Motoring in a Cactus Forest,” 
by Charles Frederick Holden, and ‘‘ Three 
Hoboes in India,” a chapter in the tramp 
experience of Harry A. Franck. ‘Ex- 
periences of a Cabinet Officer under Roose- 
velt,” by Charles J. Bonaparte, late At- 
torney-General, is a readable article of in- 
side history; and there is a timely discussion 
of “‘Big Business and the Sherman Law,” 
by Oscar King Davis. There is a ringing 
poem on ‘The Capitol,’ by Julia Ward 
Howe, a counterpart to the ‘Battle Hymn,” 
and three ‘‘In Praise of Poetry,” by Richard 
Watson Gilder. Modjeska’s memoirs are 
chock-full of anecdote. 


Miscellaneous. 


Immediately after the holidays Little, 
Brown & Co. published two novels which, 
issued between seasons, have met with 
great favor, and both appear in the lists of 
the best sellers in the United States. The 
Up Grade is the first novel by a new au- 
thor, Wilder Goodwin, son of Maud 
Wilder Goodwin, who wrote The White 
Apron and other historical romances. Mr. 
Goodwin graduated from Harvard in 1907, 
and spent many months in Arizona, where 
the scenes of The Up Grade are laid, before 
he returned to New York to take up the 
study of law. This virile story of the South- 
west has already been sent to press for the 
fifth impression. The other successful 
book, which is now ‘‘one of the six,’’ is 
Passers-by by the English author, Anthony 
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Partridge. In it the author unfolds the 
eventful career of a London street singer 
and hunchback whose fortunes are strangely 
mingled with those of an English statesman, 
the Marquis of Ellingham. Five printings 
in five weeks; isthe record of jthe Passers-by 
thus far. 


Books Received. 


From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


The Story of Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkin- 
son. $1.10. 


From Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, RI. 


The Descendants of ee Mowry. By William A. 
Mowry, Ph.D., LL.D 


From Rare G. Badger, Boston. 
By Edwin Preston Dargan. 
Floridian Sonnets. By William Henry Venable. 
The Oak amongst the Pines. By J. Darl Henderson. 
From the Macmillan Co., New York. 


| Steen in Religion and Theology. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
3.50 net. 


The "Religions of Eastern Asia. By Horace Grant Under- 
wood, D.D. $1.50 net 


The Ethics of Jesus. By Henry Churchill King, D.D., 
LL.D. $1.50 net. 


SOCIAL SERVIGE BULLETIN 


4 pi Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
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tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies, 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Unitarian 
Churches. 

No, 2. Working with Boys. 
S. Forbes. 

No. 3. The Individual and the Social Order in 
Religion. By Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. 

No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About Child 
Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 

No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 
Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody 


No. 7. 


FRIENDLY VISITING 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond 


“One of the most deplorable results of our 
changed ways of living in cities is that we are 
finding it more and more easy to hold and 
express the most approved views about poverty 
without maintaining any personal relations 
with the poor whatever.” Through social 
stratification people are getting out of touch 
with each other, and the loss which comes from 
this drifting apart is very great. The poor 
lose by it, but the loss to the well-to-do is the 
greatest of all. They are becoming provincial, 
they talk about their neighbors, but do not 
understand them. The remedy for this un- 
fortunate situation is better acquaintance and 
a return to good old customs of neighborliness. 
Miss Richmond emphasizes her point by ex- 
tracts from private letters in which the writers 
testify to the value of friendly visiting in en- 
abling them to get back into genuine relations 
with their fellows. Her paper will be found 
both interesting and helpful. 

PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


By Rev. Elmer 
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The Hills. 


BY WILSON JEFFERSON. 


The hills like giant soldiers stand 
In files against the sky, 

Plumed and battalioned and clothed 
In grace and majesty. 


With trees as mighty bayonets 
To put the clouds to flight, 

And grasses like spread nets to catch 
The dews and mists of night. 


The stars are camp-lights gleaming far 
Above each rugged column, 

And leaves are epaulets astir 
Upon each shoulder solemn. 


The streams that hasten to the plains 
With never-ceasing prattle 

Are scouts to tell the valley folk 
The hills will fight their battle; 


For, when the winds arise and sweep 
From off far northern boulders, 

The faithful hill guard turns the blast 
With firm, defiant shoulders. 


Through heat and cold or drenching rain, 
Through fair or cloudy weather, 

Though plume and epaulet are lost, 
They still stand bold together. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Ninety-ninth. 


BY FRANCES Jj. DELANO. 


In Hollyhock-hollow lived John Hahns 
and his wife Sallie. They owned a bit of 
land and a cow, and a little house with 
a fireplace in it; or, rather, they owned a 
fireplace with a little house built round it. 
Besides all this they were blessed with 
two children, Peter and Ann, and fine chil- 
dren they were, too. 

Now it happened that John and Sallie 
couldn’t always agree. John was for think- 
ing about to-morrow, but Sallie would 
always say, ‘‘No, we'll be happy to-day. 
to-morrow hasn’t come yet,’’ which is the 
very best kind of philosophy; for, when 
you stop to think of it, it’s always to-day 
and never to-morrow, so why worry about 
it? 

Well, such good times as went on round 
that great stone chimney in Hollyhock- 
hollow you can’t imagine. When John 
-went to mill and brought home the new meal, 
then Sallie would bustle about and make a 
fine hasty-pudding, and away would run 
Peter and Ann to invite the neighbors. 
Pretty soon you would see them coming,— 
Mrs. Puddington, who was so fat she could 
hardly walk; and little Miss Dill, who 
lived all alone, and who tripped along smil- 
ing and happy; and old Mr. Peters and his 
little grandson; and Mr. and Mrs. Dick 
and the little Dicks; and just as many 
more as the little old house would hold. 
And such a feast as they would have! And 
all the time they were laughing and talking, 
what do you think was going on outside? 
Why, just as much fun as was going on in- 
side. Little nixies and brownies and fairy 
folk of all sorts were poking their noses 
through the crack of the door, and tumbling 
over each other to get through the key- 
hole, and playing tag up and down the great 
chimney. They were the jolliest set of 
little ne’er-do-wells that you ever heard of, 


-bid the neighbors in. 
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and Peter and Ann and the other children 
would tickle and laugh at nothing, so it 
seemed; but all the time it was these funny 
little fairy folk dancing over their heads 
and whispering in their ears. They never 
visited a house except when there was a 
good time going on, but Sallie’s parties 
kept them flocking to MHollyhock-hollow 
half their time. You see, it was not only 
when John brought home the new meal that 
Sallie had company. She was for invit- 
ing somebody in to taste of everything they 
had. A fine crop of cabbages or a good 
growth of mushrooms or some nice pans 
of bonny-clabber for cheeses,—any of these 
windfalls would set Sallie to thinking of 
her neighbors. 

- Well, time went on, and very happily it 
went, too, with John and Sallie and the chil- 
dren; for, no matter what happened, Sallie 
had her good times just the same. When 
the cow died, she used honey on her hasty- 
pudding instead of cream. When the wind 
and the rain came through the chinks of 
the old house, she would pile on wood and 
When little Peter 
grew up and went away, and when Ann went 
out to service in a neighboring town, why, 
then Sallie remembered all the lonely ones 
in Hollyhock-hollow; and, though she had 
little to offer, she offered it with such good 
will that the little old house fairly laughed, 
or seemed to, whenever the sun shone or the 
wind blew. 

Now of course the Brownies and the 
nixies and all the fairy folk were very fond 
of Sallieand John; and, when the cow died, 
they scampered away to the Kingdom of 
“Sweet-green-fields’’ where all good cows 
go when they die, and they asked the king 
of that country to send John another cow. 
But the king would only frown upon the 
little people, ‘‘ Wait till the Ninety-ninth,”’ 
said he, and that is all he would say. When 
the mushroom crop failed, they scurried 
away to ‘‘Mushroom-meadows,” the home 
of all good mushrooms, and they asked the 
king of that country to please send John 
and Sallie another crop; but that king 
frowned, too. ‘“‘ Wait till the ninety-ninth,”’ 
said he, and he would say no more. It 
was the same way wherever these fairy folk 
went, the king of the ‘‘Beehives’’ and the 
king of the ‘“Cabbage-patch”’ and the king 
of the “Corn-cribs,”—all these said, ‘‘ Wait 
till the ninety-ninth.” 

Well, at length one stormy night the 
wind came rushing and booming through 
Hollyhock-hollow, and it took the roof right 
off of John’s house, and it blew in the doors 
and windows, and John and Sallie had to 
hide in the chimney corner, and then the 
rain came and drenched them through and 
through. When morning came, their little 
house was gone, and there was nothing left 
in the garden but one cabbage. 

“There,” said John, “this is what comes 
of never thinking of to-morrow.” 

“John, John,” cried Sallie, ‘‘here are 
some coals left in the corner of the chimney. 
We'll have a fire in less than no time and 
dry our clothes. What luck!” 

John and Sallie now went to work, and, 
picking up the dryest wood they could find, 
they built a fine fire and got warm and dry. 
Then John brought in the cabbage, and Sallie 
cooked it, and they sat down to eat their 
last meal together. They had scarcely 
taken a mouthful, however, when along 
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came a poor man drenched to the skin and 
hungry as}a bear. 

“Dear me,’ exclaimed Sallie, “‘he’s 
worse off than we. ate. Do pile on the wood, 
John, and let him dry his clothes, and he 
shall have a part of our cabbage. We'll 
share what we have, poor as it is.”’ 

You should have heard the scampering 
and the scurrying of the little fairy folk 
when Sallie said this; Some went one way 
and some another, and, in a twinkling they 
swarmed into the kingdoms of ‘‘Sweet- 
green-fields,” ‘“‘Mushroom-meadows,”’ “Bee- 
hives,’ ‘‘Corn-cribs,’’ etc., and they settled 
on the noses and the eyes and ears of the 
kings of these countries, and they declared 
they wouldn’t leave till something was done 
for Sallie and John. 

“You needn’t make such a fuss,’ said 
the kings. ‘Of course, we’re going to do 
something: this beggar guest is the ninety- 
ninth.” 

At this the different kings got together, 
and, holding up their hands, began to draw 
something towards them. Presently a great 
number of threads finer than cobwebs ap- 
peared in. the sky. The kings drew them 
all down and passed the ends of them to a 
king who stood in the centre of the group. 
When he had received them all, he mounted 
a huge butterfly and started for Hollyhock- 
hollow. Arriving at the spot where John 
and Sallie were entertaining their last guest, 
he fastened the threads to the top of the old 
stone chimney, and then away he went 
back to his own country. 

No sooner were the threads fastened to 
the chimney-top than a strange thing hap- 
pened:. all the people who had eaten hasty- 
pudding or anything else cooked in the 
fireplace of that chimney began to think 
of Sallie and John. Old Mrs. Puddington, 
who was very fat and very old now, little Miss 
Dill, who was very old, too, and feeble, and 
the little Dicks, who were grown up and 
married with children of their own, and 
ever so many more people, suddenly found 
themselves thinking of John and Sallie. There 
was just one person who had eaten of Sallie’s 
good things who did not think of her: that 
was old Mr. Peter’s grandson, who owned 
one of the finest farms in Hollyhock-hollow. 
He was thinking so much about little Ann 
he couldn’t think about John and Sallie 
to save him. 

After the threads had been fastened to 
the chimney about an hour the good peo- 
ple in Hollyhock-hollow began to do things. 
Mrs. Puddington sent her grandchild to 
ask John and Sallie to dinner. Little Miss 
Dill, who was going away for a couple 
of weeks, sent word for John and Sallie 
to occupy her house until her return. 
“There’s a sack of meal and plenty of 
wood,”’ said little Miss Dill, ‘‘and you can 
ask your friends to tea.’”’ Old Mr. Peter’s 
grandson now plucked up courage and asked 
little Ann to marry him; and she came, all 
smiles and blushes, to Hollyhock-hollow to 
tell the good news to John and Sallie. 
While the threads were still fastened to the 
chimney, some men in the great mill where 
Peter worked were sitting round a table 
talking and nodding their wise old heads. 
‘‘Who shall be the manager in our mill?” 
said one. 

“We'll ask young Peter Hahns to be 
manager in our mill,” said another. “He’s 
honest and likely, and as pleasant spoken a 
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young man as you'll often see.”’ And then, 
in less than no time, Peter came flying to 
Hollyhock-hollow to tell the good news to 
John and Sallie. 

No sooner did young Peter see how the 
little old house had been blown down than 
he ordered a new one to be built round the 
old chimney; and a tighter, warmer little 
house was never built. And Peter bought 
a new cow, too, and a load of dressing for 
the garden. And before lever the old 
chimney had had time to get cold (so it 
seemed) John and Sallie were back home 
again. And John piled on the wood, and 
Sallie was for stirring a famous plum por- 
ridge, and the neighbors came from far and 
near; and the little fairy ‘‘ne’er-do-wells”’ 
played tag up and down the chimney and 
poked their noses in the keyhole, and the 
young folks dimpled and smiled, and the 
children tickled and laughed, and so my 
story is done. 


Behind the Doors. 


Jack and Bob will never forget that day. 
It stands out in their memories like a high 
mountain. 

They had gone to spend the summer 
with Aunt Mary and Uncle Jim on the 
farm. The boys always spoke of the farm 
as if it were the only one on earth. But 
surely there never was another such farm, 
for no other farm-had Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Jim! 

“Now, sons!’’ Uncle Jim said, the first 
day, “‘so long as you mind, everything is 
going to be A number 1; but your aunt 
and I are just like generals. We give orders, 
you obey, and the lark flies high! But we 
don’t feel called upon to explain our orders.”’ 

So Bob and Jack fell into line and the 
“ark flew high’? until—oh, until that day! 

The carriage-house was the favorite play- 
spot of the two boys. The road leading 
to it was dug out of a hill, so on either side 
of it was a high wall. It was a pretty 
grassy road, and the carriage-house was 
clean and bright. It was such fun to play 
in the wagons, drive imaginary horses to 
the most fascinating, imaginary places, and 
feel that you could go to the world’s end 
by just whipping the shafts! So, one day, 
imagine the boys’ disappointment when, 
before starting for market, Uncle Jim 
said,— 

“No carriage-house for yours to-day, sons!” 

“Why?” almost broke from two pairs 
of lips,—but the lips closed over it. 

“TI wonder what there could be in the 


_earriage-house that made him keep us 


away!’’ 

Jack looked gloomily up the grassy drive 
at the closed doors. 

“Nothing,’’ muttered Bob, “just plain 
nothing!’ Then a great temptation came 
to each heart. 

Guiltily and fearfully they crept up the 
drive. 

_ “J—I—hope it’s locked!’’ whispered Jack. 

They were by the doors now. They 
were double doors, and the clasp was just 
low enough for Jack to reach! 

. “You darsn’t!’’ chattered Bob. 

“T darst!’’ quivered Jack. 

“T dare you!” said Bob, almost hoping 
Jack would give up. 

“You know you're just as scared your- 


self!” defied Jack. 
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“T’m not!?? With that four very tremb- 
ling hands reached up to the latch at once, 
and pushed with all their might. 

It frightens me to tell what happened 
next, and it happened so awfully quick! 

The doors burst apart as if a great giant 
had been pressing against them, longing 
for release. Out plunged a big new wagon, 
back swung the heavy doors, taking the 
boys with them, one on each side; down the 
inclined planks went the wagon, turned, 
and then got wedged; and there were the 
boys caught tight and close behind the doors 
and flattened up against the wall! 

For a few moments there was a dead si- 
lence. Then Bob from behind his door 
said feebly, ‘‘Are you alive, Jack?” 


“Yes!” But how faint and queer the 
voice sounded! 
“Aurt?”’ 


“Vou bet! My stomach is squashed in!’ 
“Ow! and my back is all scraped agaiiist 
the rocks in the wall.” 


“Push!”? They both tried, but the 
heavy wagon wedged them fast. 
“Can you climb?” Jack was getting 


afraid. i 

“Can’t move—scarcely. Just can breathe 
and move one arm a little.” 

““Whee-e!”? Then silence again fell. 

Presently Jack said softly,— 

“TJ guess, Bob, we’ll never have a chance 
to be those—those fine things we were going 
to be when we were—men!’’ 

“No!’’—poor Bob’s words were quivering 
as he replied,—‘‘we’ll be too squashed to be 
fireman and policeman, even if’’—He could 
not finish his sentence, and behind his door 
two large tears rolled down a very fright- 
ened face. 

It seemed like a whole day since they were 
wedged up against the wall! The time 
dragged painfully away. 

“T suppose,’’—Jack mastered his misery,— 
“T suppose it is—dinner-time!”’ 


“Dinner!’’ Bob gloomily put in, ‘‘sup- 
per, you mean! Is it growing dark, do you 
think? ”’ 


Just then voices were heard! Some one, 
—yes, two,—was coming up the drive. It was 
Uncle Jim and Aunt Mary! 

“JT haven’t seen them since breakfast,’ 
said Aunt Mary, ‘‘and I had the things they 
liked best for dinner. The poor little fel- 
lows were so disappointed about the car- 
riage-house!’’ 

“Yes!’’ answered Uncle Jim, ‘“‘and what 
bricks they were not to question! Those 
boys are boys! Hello!” 

Evidently the wagon, the open door, and 
the tragedy were in view. But oh! not 
the two frightened little boys, each wedged 
behind a door! 

No one spoke for a few minutes; things 
must have been getting into shape in the 
minds of aunt and uncle. 

“Frightened little seamps!’’ at last said 
Uncle Jim. 

“And they ran away!” 
Mary. 

“But if they had only stayed and told 
me!’’ Uncle Jim sighed, “I could have 
forgiven them. Boys will be boys—but 
cowards are another thing!”’ 

“And night may overtake them—and— 
and—O Jim! my arms are just aching for 
them! Bad or good—they are—my boys!”’ 

And Aunt Mary sat down on the green 


gasped Aunt 


‘road and just cried! 
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‘“Mary!’’—Uncle Jim’s voice was solemn, 
—T feel it in my heart, something is keep- 
ing them!—I don’t believe they are cowards! 
I’m going to hitch up this here new wagon,— 
’tisn’t hurt a mite,—and you and I will go 
on a hunt.” 

He pulled the heavy wagon farther down 
the road with that, and the doors, once re- 
leased, swung back; and there, pressed 
close against the wall, quite flattened out, 
stood two repentant but very joyous little 
boys. 

“‘Laddies!’’ cried Aunt Mary, not know- 
ing which little nephew to seize first, ““you 
both come straight home to your dinner.” 

Both boys advanced at once, and Uncle 
Jim took a hand of each, and they all fol- 
lowed Aunt Mary. 

“Did you call for help?”’ he asked, the 
twinkles twinkling in his eyes. 

“No, sir!’’? answered Bob. 

“Just kept up a-thinking, eh?”’ 

“Yes, sir!’”? Two voices answered this. 

“Wishin’ you hadn’t acted ‘why,’ instead 
of asking ‘why’?” 

“Ve—yes, sir!?’ 

‘‘Umph!”’ said Uncle Jim, and he squeezed 
the two moist little hands he held. 

‘Goin’ to trust old Uncle Jim better?” 

“Ves, sir!’? And then the small hot 
hands pressed the big hard hands. 

“All right! March in to dinner! But 
when the scare passes off,—don’t forget !’’— 
Harriet T. Comstock, in Little Folks. 


He hired the Boy. 


Walter Ward Biller tells the following 
story of a hardware store in St. Louis, 
which advertised for an errand-boy. As it 
happened, the boss was talking to a cus- 
tomer when a boy came in. Thinking he 
wanted to buy something, he excused himself, 
and, going over to the boy, asked him what 
he could do for him. The boy told him 
that he came in answer to his advertisement, 
and asked for the job. us 

Well, of course the man was vexed by 
being disturbed while he was talking to a 
customer. He said to the boy: ‘‘You go 
outside and walk a block. If I call you back, 
why, I will hire you; if I don’t, why, you 
just keep right on walking.” 

The boy did as he was told; but, going 
out, he picked up a shovel that was standing 
near the door, put it on his back, and started 
down the street. , 

Before he had gone ten feet away the 
other started after him, calling, ‘‘Come 
back! Come back!” 

The boy came back, took off his coat, and 
asked where he wanted him to work—down- 
stairs, or upstairs, or where. 

The man took one good look at him and 
said: “I guess I’ll hire you. Never mind 
putting your coat on. Start right in.” 


When Miss Anthony was visiting her 
little nieces, she was besought to make a 
kite. She promised, but, not wishing to 
have the children disappointed, she ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether it would fly 
very well. While they were working on the 
kite, a small boy came by, selling fly paper. 
Miss Anthony said that they did not wish 
any. One little niece said, “‘But, Aunt 
Lucy, if you think the kite may not fly, why 
don’t you buy some fly paper, and then it 
surely will?’—Woman’s Journal. 
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( Continued.) 


On Christmas Day Mr. St. John preached 
to the girls at the House of Refuge; on 
November 14 he exchanged with Mr. Mason 
of Pittsburg, on December 19 with Mr. 
Shippen of Lancaster, February 13 with Mr. 
Dutton of Brooklyn. He has preached in 
Germantown at one of the vesper services, 
addressed the Philadelphia League at its 
Germantown meeting, the Hackley School, 
the Priestley Conference, and spoken on 
several other occasions away from home. 
At home he has preached a series of most 
notable sermons, based on Dr. Eliot’s 
“Religion of the Future,’’ which should be 
in print for the use of our Publicity De- 
partment and Post-office Missions. 

The Germantown church reports activity 
in all its departments. On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, ten new members were admitted 
to the church by a simple service of wel- 
come, after which their names were added 
to the membership roll. 

“The vesper services which have been 
carried on since the first of December have 
been quite well attended and have done 
much good. They have been the means of 
enabling a number of people to come to 
church who are not able to attend the 
morning service, and have also attracted 
many strangers. Ministers from different 
Unitarian churches, as well as speakers from 
the Society of Friends, have taken part in 
these services, and in this way the fellowship 
of the liberal men in our community has 
been strengthened. On February 6 Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, president of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, gave an 
address which proved one of the most 
beautiful and effective sermons so far of 
the entire series. With the approval of 
the trustees, vesper services will continue 
throughout February, when, if possible, 
prominent ministers from New York and 
elsewhere will be secured as speakers.’ 
These services have been arranged by the 
Unity Club which has also undertaken the 
missionary work of spreading abroad our 
literature. Neat printed cards have been 
placed in the railroad stations, announcing 
the church services, and in one station that 
is most used a holder for our denomina- 
tional literature has been put, which, so 
far, has had to be filled daily, as the pamph- 
lets have been eagerly taken by the people 
going to town on the trains. 

The club has also given a number of 
socials and entertainments which have been 
greatly enjoyed. It is now planning for a 
rendering of ‘In a Persian Garden” by 
four of the best singers in Philadelphia in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Hall on the evening of February 18, So 
great an interest has been aroused that the 
concert (for the benefit of the missionary 
work of the club) is already an assured 
success. 

“The Wednesday Club, which is the 
literary and social club of the church, has 
had some very successful meetings. In 
December Prof. Paul R. Pearson of Swarth- 
more gave one of his inimitable lecture re- 
citals on Eugene Field, and at the January 
meeting Prof. Weygandt of the University 
of Pennsylvania gave a most interesting ad- 
dress on ‘The English Novel of , To-day.’”’ 
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At the January meeting ofthe Met’s 
Club over forty men sat down to dinner, 
after which Dr. Talcott Williams gave a re- 
markable address on the subject of Eng- 
lish elections. At the next dinner, Feb- 
ruary 16, Dr. J. McFarland, leader, of the 
adult classtin the Sunday-school, is to speak 
of ‘‘The Conservation of the Socially Unfit.” 


The Women’s Alliance reports well- 
attended meetings and an interesting pro- 
gramme 


‘The work at the Nicetown Club has been 
varied and very active. A Men’s Club is 
bringing together the business and working 
men of the district. The men have a 
club-room for themselves where they can 
meet any evening, and once a week they 
have special club night when some speaker 
of reputation addresses them or they them- 
selves have a debate on some live topic 
or get up an attractive entertainment. 
February 22 will be Ladies’ Night. An 
illustrated lecture on Niagara Falls will 
be given, and the friends of the members 
will be welcome. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs are both meet- 
ing with success. The senior boys are re- 
joicing in the pool table which has just 
been installed in their room. 

The Spring Garden church makes sor- 
rowful report. Mr. Hinckley’s resignation, 
tendered in December and accepted by 
the congregational meeting on January 18, 
goes into force on April 18. That his resig- 
nation from his pulpit does not necessarily 
imply his departure from Philadelphia 
is a thought cheering to his people, by whom 
he is held in warm personal regard. Mr. 
Hinckley’s force in this community has 
always been much wider in its influence 
than his own church constituency, and 
this will continue to make itself helpfully 
felt, even though he sever his ministerial 
relation with his people of the Spring Garden 
Church. After April 18 will begin for them 
the difficult task of choosing a new leader. 
With an active and earnest board of trus- 
tees and a faithful, if small, group of de- 
voted people, it is hoped that the society 
will soon adapt itself to new conditions 
and prove that three Unitarian churches 
are not too many, but hardly enough, for 
this great community. Through the winter 
the Women’s Alliance has carried, as usual, 
its full share of the work. Entertainments 
and suppers are planned in aid of the church 
treasury, and outside needs have not been 
overlooked. A barrel of clothing and arti- 
cles for a fair have been sent to Miss Fes- 
senden’s work in the South, books and 
magazines to the Seamen’s Mission and to 
Bedford Mission, and old muslin, clothing, 
and other help given the District Nurse’s 
Association. 

Lancaster also faces the necessity for new 
leadership, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen having 
accepted a call to Detroit, Mich., where he 
has already begun his work. 

On New Year’s Sunday Mr. Shippen 
dedicated the Shippen pulpit to the memory 
of his grandfather, Henry Shippen, the 
pulpit being a gift of the latter’s descendants 
to the Lancaster Church. The names of 
two new members were added on that oc- 
casion to the church roll, making a total 
of twenty during Mr. Shippen’s ministry 
of twenty-one months. An infant was 
also received into membership by baptism. 

Full of good spirit and cheer, despite the 
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fact that it was in the nature of a farewell 
party, was the evening of January 4, spent 
by the congregation in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shippen. Two days later came the 
sorrow of the elder Mrs. Shippen’s death. 
Mrs. Zoe Rodman, wife of Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, dying peacefully in her eighty- 
fifth year. The love and sympathy of this 
congregation go out to her family in their 
loss. 

On January 9 Mr. Shippen preached his 
farewell sermon, ‘‘An Account of my Stew- 
ardship,’’ to the largest congregation ever 
gathered before him in the Lancaster church. 
Having, during his brief ministry, made our 
faith respected throughout the community 
and raised the church to the level of the 
best in the city,\he leaves many sorrowing 
friends, but no feeling of discouragement 
for the church’s future. 

On January 16 Rev. Elizabeth Padgham 
filled the pulpit most acceptably; and since 
then Rev. Delos Smith of Hamilton, 
Ont., Rev. George Kent, of Providence, 
R.I., and Rev. John Wallace Cooper of 
Bedford, N.Y., have preached and had op- 
portunity to meet the congregation, and it 
is hoped that a permanent leader will soon 
be established. Meantime the various ac- 
tivities of the church are carried on with un- 
abated vigor. 

The Women’s Alliance has been planning 
its birthday party and also looking forward 
to an address from our director for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Miss Anna H. Howell of 
Germantown. { 

The Wilmington society at its annual 
meeting listened to most encouraging re- 
ports from all the departments of its church 
work. The treasurer’s report was spe- 
cially gratifying, the contributions being 
a half to three quarters in excess of what 
they were three or four years ago. 

The attendance at the morning services 
has also shown a notable increase, even 
since last season. Not a great many 
strangers, but a deeper interest and loyalty 
on the part of old members with some ac- 
quisition of new. 

In the fall plans for evening meetings 
were considered, but upon deliberation it 
was thought not advisable to make such a 
venture for the present. 

The greatest improvement in work ac- 
complished is perhaps shown in the Women’s 
Alliance. The increase, both in member- 
ship and attendance upon the meetings, has 
been very marked. Mr. Henderson is giv- 
ing a series of talks on ‘‘Contemporary 
Poets,’’ with special reference to their per- 
sonality and their message, those selected 
for consideration being Richard Watson 
Gilder, Henry Van Dyke, William Watson, 
Alfred Noyes, and William Butler Yeats. 
The Paragraph Pulpit work was carried on 
for a part of the year, but has now been dis- 
continued. 

The church as a church is not undertak- 
ing any special work along the lines of 
general social service because there are 
an abundance of such agencies already 
established in the city through which its 
members are working more effectively as 
individuals. In these days of co-operation 
and broader fellowship, it seems somwhat 
behind the age to establish a private plant 
for every form of social welfare a little 
group of people may wish to serve. Mr. 
Henderson is personally a member of the 
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Social Service Club, the Law and Order 
League, the Board of Directors of the As- 
sociated Charities and of the Library Board, 
and his people are with him according to 
their several ability to serve. E. Z. 


Rev. John C. Kimball. 


This name will recall to our ministers and 
thousands of our laymen a minister who at 
his death had completed a half-century of 
service, and whose marked individuality 
permits none of us who knew him to think 
of him without interest and regard. 

Born in Ipswich, Mass., in 1832, graduated 
at Amherst College in 1854 and the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1859, in December of the 
latter year he was installed over the First 
Parish in Beverly, Mass., thus continuing 
for about twelve years, though two of these 
years were given to the chaplaincy of the 
Eighth Massachusetts Regiment in the Civil 
War. His subsequent settlements were in 
Newport, R.I., and Hartford, Conn. Mean- 
while he had done some earnest work as 
a mission-preacher on the Pacific Coast. 
Afterward he temporarily supplied the 
pulpits at Westford and Sharon, Mass., re- 
tiring after the death of his wife to his 
daughter’s home at Greenfield, Mass., where 
on the 16th of February his lifetime ended. 

Mr. Kimball was a man in earnest. With 
him opinion meant utterance, and conviction 
action. His associates vividly remember 
the propagandist spirit which he brought to 
the secretaryship of the Essex Conference 
in its first years. No one loved better than 
he the work of the missionary and pioneer. 
Whatever light or inspiration had come to 
him he was eager to share with everybody. 

Mr. Kimball was ready for the latest 
word of science and the freshest call for 
reform and advancement. An early and 
earnest student of evolution, with him evo- 
lution meant more than a theory or curious 
discovery: it strengthened and buoyed up 
his religious convictions, and equipped him 
with practical suggestions for the pulpit and 
platform. He gave great attention to the 
study and application of social science, es- 
pecially as it concerned the people who, 
under existing conditions, were unequal to 
the competitive life-struggle.. He was a 
frank enemy to war, imperialism, and gi- 
gantic wealth, and was awake to the danger 
of a sodden materialism. He was in theory 
and habit a thorough democrat, and took 
warmly to heart the disadvantaged portion 
of the human family, and few men could 
better affiliate with them in real life. 

Freely outspoken and esteeming ~ truth 
more important than graciousness of ut- 
terance, it is not strange that sometimes his 
words were not cordially received by all 
members of his congregations. But’ prob- 
ably no one ever doubted his large intelli- 
gence and conscientious sincerity. He was 
an effective preacher and lecturer. 

After failing health had withdrawn him 
from otherwise addressing the people, he 
was a frequent contributor to periodicals 
and magazines on timely topics. Less than 
a year ago he contributed to the Springfield 
Republican a thoughtful survey of the great 
subject of immortality, culminating in a 
sanguine affirmation of man’s deathless ex- 
istence. In February of the present year 
he wrote for that’ paper a very helpful and 
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sane article on “‘ The Increasing Food-supply: 
How to block its Influence on Prices and 
Cost of Living.” This and his racy con- 
tribution to the Christian Register of Feb- 
ruary 14, with the signature ‘‘Seventy- 
seven,’ were his last communications to 
the public. His fund of information and 
anecdote and his enlivening humor made his 
writings and conversation instructive and 
often curiously interesting. 

Mr. Kimball was loyal to ancient Ipswich: 
always kept in possession the old homestead, 
retaining a room there for his occasional 
occupancy; was a valuable member of the 
local historical society; and in 1884 gave a 
memorable oration on the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the town. 

The ocean on whose coasts he spent his 
boyhood always delighted him and kept 
friendship with him. His ventures in his 
little yacht through all weathers involved 
more than one hair-breadth escape, and some 
humorous stories could be told of his calm- 
ness in danger and sweet confidence in the 
winds and waves. In his last years he had a 
summer home for himself and haven for his 
boat among the ‘“‘ Thousand Islands.” 

Sitting much of his time at the last in his 
invalid’s chair, the world was still all alive to 
him till the death-angel came with a sudden 
but gentle call. Be .ce Ry 


Memorial of Dr. Hale. 


At a recent conference of Lend-a-Hand 
Societies, Edwin D. Mead, in.a memorial 
address upon Dr. Hale, spoke as follows 
touching the future memorial of Dr. Hale 
in. Boston :— 

“Our memorial, whatever it be, must at 
any rate commemorate and perpetuate his 
various vital interests. I attended, 
other day, the memorial of William Lloyd 
Garrison at Park Street Church. It was 
the noblest and most beautiful memorial 
service at which I was ever present. It was 
noble and uplifting because it was simply 
an expression, through successive speakers, 
of devotion to the various causes which he 
loved, and of new consecration to their 
service. In this spirit must be conceived 
our great Boston memorial to Dr. Hale. 
He dreamed mugh and spoke often in his 
latest years of a kind of Unitarian cathedral 
for Boston,—not a cathedral for show, but 
for work. He meant a sort of civic centre, 
a temple for the people, a place where all 
high religious interests of the city should 
find hospitality and a home. Perhaps 
through some right consolidations we can 
have such a cathedral, such a Hale memorial 
in Boston. It should be a splendid New 
England meeting-house. ‘Three times on 
Sunday its doors should be thrown open to 
the people, for inspiration or for education. 
Its great parish house should be a veritable 
beehive for education and good work. 
There should be organ recitals for the people 
week by week, with simple services. Every 
high and characteristic interest of Dr. Hale’s 
should here be organized and perpetuated. 
The Puritan devotion, international justice, 
our wealth in common,—these and the rest 
should here gain perennial sanctity, illumina- 
tion, and impetus; and in such a temple 
I see the future headquarters of his dear 
Lend-a-Hand Society, with greater re- 
sources, with multiplied hands, with ac- 
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tivities varying and growing with the needs 
of the city and of men.”’ 


Zalmon G. Simmons. 


Kenosha, Wis., has been in mourning for 
the death of its most distinguished resident 
and the great leader in its industrial affairs 
who died on Friday, February 11. The 
indomitable spirit which characterized his 
life remained with him to the last, and he 
went out into the other life fully conscious 
of the approaching end, Until the Satur- 
day before he was at his desk as usual, and 
on Sunday evening he had attended ser- 
vices at the First Unitarian Church which 
he himself built as a memorial to his friend, 
Rev. Henry M. Simmons. Mr. Simmons 
had a business reputation which made him 
widely known in all parts of the United 
States: In the sixty years of his connec- 
tion with Kenosha he did more for the up- 
building of the city than any other one man. 
He was born in Euphrates, N.Y., Sept. 
10, 1828, of old New England stock. He 
came West with his family in 1843. As soon 
as he had established himself, he began to 
take an interest in the advancement of 
Kenosha and Wisconsin. He accepted the 
presidency. of the Kenosha, Rockford & 
Rock Island Railway Company when it 
was about to be abandoned, and this enter- 
prise marked his first great success. His 
next great venture was the building of the 
Wisconsin State Telegraph Company, of - 
which he was president until 1881. He then 
built the line from Milwaukee to Madison, 
and, during the time the telegraph lines 
were under his management, they paid 
nearly a million dollars to the investors. In 
1891 he built the “‘Cog Road” up Pike’s 
Peak, which is regarded as one of the most 
remarkable railway lines in the world. The 
first telephone instrument ever used was 
used between Kenosha and a small village 
in the central part of Wisconsin under the 
patronage of Mr. Simmons. He was closely 
connected with the upbuilding of local manu- 
facturing concerns, and was president of 
the First National Hea for more than 
thirty-eight years. 

Mr. Simmons has given much of his time 
to public service. He was a delegate to the 
first convention which nominated Lincoln, 
he has represented. the county in the Wis- 
consin legislature, and he served as mayor 
of this city.in administrations which were 
remarkable for the wise handling of muni- 
cipal questions.. One of the greatest .works 
which he did for Kenosha was the refunding 
of the debt which had hung over the city 
for years. . His services in these ‘lines cover 
a period of nearly fifty years, and to the 
last of his life. he took an interest in the 
financial affairs.of the city. 

He has given liberally for the support of 
every worthy institution in the city, and the 
record of his benefactions is long and im- 
portant. In recent years Mr. Simmons has 
done much for the advancement of edu- 
cation. He -was. one of. the trustees of 
Beloit College. He built. the Simmons 
Gymnasium and supported the work of 
Booker T. Washington in the South, be- 
sides aiding largely the building of schools 
for the Negroes. In.a hundred ways he has 
served the interests of the suffering. In his 
private life Mr. Simmons was one of the 
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most lovable of men. He believed in others, 
and under his careful teaching many of the 
leading men of the city have been developed. 
Little children with whom he came in con- 
tact were his closest companions, and in his 
death the children of his household have lost 
their truest friend. 

During the funeral services on Monday, 
February 14, Kenosha stood still. Factory 
wheels ceased their rumble; business was 
suspended, and as many people as could 
crowd into the building went to the Henry 
M. Simmons Church to pay a last tribute 
of respect to their friend. Hundreds of 
people came from other cities to express 
their grief. Mr. Simmons was not a soldier 
in the War of the Rebellion, but all the honors 
of a soldier were paid to him as the members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, rep- 
resenting many posts of the State, carried 
out their regular ritualistic service. The 
services at the church were of a simple 
nature, and in keeping with the wish of Mr. 
Simmons. Rev. Florence Buck, pastor of 
the church, was in charge. After the Script- 
ure reading by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of 
Chicago, Miss Buck paid tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Simmons. She touched 
tenderly upon the deep personal loss sus- 
tained by the community, and of the won- 
derfully rich and useful life that had ended. 
Following the address Right Rev. Samuel 
Fallows of Chicago, of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, offered prayer, and the ser- 
vices closed with singing by the choir and 
the benediction of the pastor. The ser- 
vice attending the commitment of the body 
was read by Rev. Florence Buck. Hundreds 
of persons went to the cemetery and stood 
with uncovered heads during the last rites. 


The Meadville School. 


The School is one of the regular recipients 
of the American Lectures on the History of 
Religion, and the course this year has kept 
up the high standard already set by the 
series. The lecturer was Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Prof. Jastrow is a_ well-known 
authority on the religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, to which subject this year’s course 
was devoted. Prof. Jastrow spoke without 
notes and with great directness and clear- 
ness. He did not dwell upon technicalities, 
but went at once to the heart of the matter. 
It is hard to realize that the wealth of ma- 
terial indicated by his presentation has been 
brought to light within the memory of men 
now living, after having lain buried in the 
mounds of Mesopotamia twenty-five hun- 
dred years. 

The lecturer began by a rapid sketch of 
the early civilization of the Euphrates Valley, 
with special reference to the influence of 
political conditions on religious thought. 
He devoted some attention to the great 
monarch, Hammurabi, whose legal code 
sets him in the most favorable light, judged 
by any historical standard. The second 
lecture traced the development of the pan- 
theon, showing how an indefinite array of 
local cults gradually became organized into 
a divine state, with Marduk at the head. 
An hour was then devoted to the practice 
of divination,—evidently a survival from 
ruder ages. The astrological and astronom- 
ical system of the Babylonians was next 
taken up, and the exaggerations of the Pan- 
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Babylonians received their corrective. The 
sanctuaries (temples and towers) were then 
brought before us; and the concluding 
lecture was devoted to the Babylonian 
theory of life after death and to the ethical 
standard revealed by a study of the docu- 
ments that have come down to us. The 
well-chosen series of illustrations which 
accompanied the lectures added to the in- 
terest, and all those who attended felt that 
they listened to an illuminating and satis- 
factory exposition of a great subject. It is 
especially gratifying to have the impor- 
tant department of Comparative Religion 
strengthened from time to time by such 
discussions at first hand from leading spec- 
ialists. H. P. S. 


Politicians. 


The Union League Club of Chicago cele- 
brated Washington’s birthday by three 
large meetings held under the auspices of the 
club. The morning exercises were held in 
the Auditorium Theatre, and the speakers 
were Marcellus E. Kleberg, city counsellor 
for Galveston, Tex., and John E. Wilder, 
president of the club. At the second meet- 
ing, held in Orchestra Hall, Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, president of Williams College, was 
the speaker, and a large proportion of the 
audience was recruited from the high schools 
of the city. At night there was a gathering 
of representative business and professional 
men in the banquet hall of the club, and the 
after-dinner speakers included William J. 
Calhoun, minister to China, President Gar- 
field, Mr. Kleberg, and Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, whom the Record-Herald gravely 
announces as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Cambridge, Mass. The address 
of Dr. Crothers, as reported in part by this 
paper, was as follows: 


A minister can never make any remarks 
without starting with the idea of sin, and I 
thought to begin with, ‘“‘ What is our besetting 
sin as Americans?’’ One of our besetting 
sins, and I think it is a pretty bad sin in 
its way, is the way we talk about politicians. 
In nine cases out of ten, when you find a 
number of men as well dressed and as good- 
looking as you are and who can afford as 
good a dinner as this, you will find them, 
especially if they are business men or college 
professors, talking scornfully of a politician, 
a mere politician; or, if a man is trying to 
do some good thing and is fortunate or un- 
fortunate enough to get elected to office, 
they will say, ‘‘He is a pretty good fellow, 
but he is a good deal of a politician.” 
Yesterday I spent some time down at the 
cement show, and I was looking at one of 
the machines, and the title of the machine, 
which was greatly advertised, struck me,— 
“A mixer that makes money.” I said, 
“That is just the-American idea of a poli- 
tician.”” 

We have not really attained citizenship, 
we have not placed ourselves, as President 
Garfield said, on the level with the men of 
Greece and of Rome, Plutarch’s men, un- 
less we have some of Plutarch’s respect and 
reverence for the politician. 

Every one of those men that Plutarch 
tells us about was a politician. Some of 
them were better than others, but they 
were all politicians. As the New England 
saying is, “All deacons are good, but there 
is a choice in deacons.” 
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Then, I think, we need, if we are to be 
successful in this the biggest enterprise 
that we have,—we need to sit down in our 
humility and find the real, old-fashioned 
politicians and find out how they do it, and 
then go them one better. George Washing- 
ton, whom we celebrate, said many excellent 
things in his Farewell Address, but I should 
rather have as my text this evening the 
words which another George Washington, 
whom we don’t celebrate, made; namely, 
George Washington Plunkett of Tammany 
Hall, of blessed memory, who taught the 
journalists of New York the art and science 
of honest graft. 

George Washington Plunkett had the ad- 
vantage of being an excellent teacher, and 
not being ashamed to state how it was done. 
You remember that he said that he wished 
but one simple inscription to be placed upon 
his monument,—‘ He seen his opportunity, 
and he took it.” 

Milton in “ Paradise Lost’’ had a good deal 
to say about the devils, and he pictured a 
number of devils, the most excellent one 
being Satan, who was a fighting character, 
and he got enthusiastic over Satan; but the 
one devil he could not stand was a low- 
lived devil, Mammon. 

In the war of fallen spirits, Mammon, 
unlike Satan, didn’t counsel open war: he 
counselled ignoble sloth and ease. In fact, 
Mammon didn’t want to fight: Mammon 
wanted to have things just as they were. 
He didn’t want to raise hell any more: he 
just wanted to put hell on a business basis. 
Now that is what our hero in politics must 
face. We are coming to see that the real 
thing that is eating out the heart of our 
cities and our government, the real thing 
is that Mammonism that looks upon every- 
thing as for sale, that says that every man 
has his price, that makes men afraid to 
live their best life or speak their best thought. 
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Post-office Mission Work in South 
Dakota. 


BY REV. RETT E. OLMSTEAD. 


On December 31 I sent out the follow- 
ing letter, together with Savage’s “What 
O’clock is it in Religion?’’ and Sunderland’s 
“What do’ Unitarians Believe?”’ to seven 
hundred and sixty-eight people:— 
Brooxincs, S.D., Dec. 31, 1900. 

Dear Friend,—For some time I have been 
sending you Unitarian literature. Your 
name was given to me by a friend who sug- 
gested that you might be interested in read- 
ing it. I have therefore placed your name 
in the ‘Book of Life,’’ which is our. record 
book, and each month, except the summer 
months, two tracts have been mailed to 
you. . 

This letter is sent out asking information 
as to the literature we have been sending 
you. When I say to you that you are one 
of seven hundred to whom we are sending 
the tracts, you will appreciate why the let- 
ter is written. We wish, first, to know if 
you receive it, and, second, if you are in- 
terested in reading the literature that we 
are sending. We do not care to burden 
you with it, if you do not care for it, and we 
are therefore taking this means of finding 
out if you receive it and if you wish it. If 
you are interested in the literature, we shall 
be glad to continue sending it to you. If 
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you are not interested, we shall be equally 
glad to discontinue the sending. 

We wish, therefore, to ask you to write us 
a letter, thinking that you will be willing 
to do this, and state frankly your opinion 
of the literature which you have been re- 
ceiving. If you have enjoyed it, tell us 
about it, and lend us a hand in helping to 
reach others whom you think would be in- 
terested. You can aid us by sending us 
the names of eight or ten people whom you 
think would appreciate the literature if we 
sent it to them. Again, you can lend a 
hand by passing the tracts along when you 
have read them, and in this way together 
we can advance the cause greatly. If you 
wish more tracts of any particular kind, 
drop us a line, and we will gladly send them 
to you. 

We have on hand fifty or more Unitarian 
books which are for sale. If you are de- 
sirous of something to help clear up Uni- 
tarian thought for you, drop usa line, and 
we will send you a catalogue from which 
you can make selections. Let us help you 
if we can. 

We have regular services at Brookings 
every first and third Sunday evening of 
each month. Other than that, we are at 
liberty to speak about the State, and are 
glad of an opportunity. I plan now on 
speaking at Aberdeen, S.D., the second 
Sunday of each month, and will gladly 
speak elsewhere on other dates if arrange- 
ments can be made.- Let me hear from you. 

Rerr E. OumsteaD, Minister. 
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Besides sending out the seven hundred 
sixty-eight letters with tracts enclosed, I 
also sent the same tracts to seventy-five 
people here in Brookings without the letter 
enclosed. My list was at that time, then, 
eight hundred forty-three. The list varies 
each week, as new names come in. The 
reason the letter was not sent to people in 
Brookings is that it was not thought ad- 
visable, since this is our home. 

In response to the seven hundred sixty- 
eight letters sent out, replies were received 
from one hundred one people. These people 
had been receiving literature, some of them 
for a year and a quarter, some of them for 
six months, and some for but a month pos- 
sibly. Of the one hundred one replies re- 
ceived, but one was at all offensive. Seven- 
teen did not care for further literature, but 
most of these thanked me for that which 
they had received, and the others were 
appreciative, and some very appreciative, 
of the literature. 

Twenty-six letters were returned to me 
uncalled for. Out of the seven hundred 
sixty-eight letters sent out, I received replies, 
then, from thirteen per cent. Previous, 
however, to the sending out of these letters I 
had come in touch with, personally or by 
letter, one hundred seventy-six others of 
the seven hundred sixty-eight people, so 
that at present I know that two hundred 
sixty of theseven hundred sixty-eight people 
are interested in our thought. Deducting 
the seventeen names that did not care for 
further literature and the twenty-six letters 
that were returned to me, ‘there still re- 
main four hundred seventy-five people to 
whom I send literature that I know nothing 
of as to their interest or lack of interest. I 

_ have received names, from those who wrote 
replies to my letter, of probably some two 
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hundred more people, so that my list now 
runs over one thousand people. 


The expense of sending out the seven | 
hundred sixty-eight letters, together with the | 
printing of the letters, was seventeen dollars | 
No word was men-| 
tioned in the letter of assistance, financially, | 
from those to whom the letters were sent, 


and eighty-six cents. 


but there was sent to me to help on with 
the work thirteen dollars from these people. 

My thought with reference to the four 
hundred seventy-five people to whom let- 
ters were sent, and from whom no reply is 


received, is later on to send them another 


letter telling them more explicitly what we 
are doing, how we are doing it, and tell 
them that, unless we hear from them, 
their names will be dropped from the list. 
Later it appears to me that it might be well 
to send another letter to all the people 
whom we hear from, and kindly ask them to 
assist us in the work financially as they in- 
dividually feel that they can. 

I have received help in this work of the 
distribution of literature from several women 
in New England who have written me for 
names of people to whom they could send 
tracts. This has helped to lighten the 
work, and I have been very glad to send 
names and will be glad to continue to do so. 
To those names that I send East, I send 
once a quarter tracts from this point, that 
they may still know that we are in the 
State and at the work, for there is somewhat 
of truth in the thought that Boston has a 
far-away sound to many of the people away 
out here on the prairies, and they like to 
feel that this thought for which our Uni- 
tarian Church stands is marching on, and 
coming a bit nearer to them. A man said 
to me the other day, ‘‘ That little tract of 
Savage’s,’—he meant the ‘‘What O’clock 
is it in Religion?’”—‘‘is fine. I sent it to 
my brother in Norway.’”’ This reminds me 
that it appears to me that we need more of 
our tracts envelope size, that we may make 
it easy to slip one into an envelope when 
people write their friends. 

Our Post-office Mission work affords an 
opportunity for a great work, and we are 
accomplishing much through that channel, 
but there are still great fields untouched. 
Through the kindness of a lady in Minnesota, 
an isolated Unitarian, the Christian Register 
goes to an isolated woman out on the prairie, 
and several women of the East have sent 
Christian Registers to ‘probably twenty-five 
or thirty people whose names I have sent 
them. An old gentleman, past eighty, I 
think, a Presbyterian minister, called upon 
me the other day, and I loaned him Mome- 


rie’s “Belief in God’? and Sunderland’s 
“Origin and Character of the Bible.” He 
is a fine spirit and a rather broad man in 
his interpretation of things generally. 

Recently, when at a little town of fifteen 
hundred people where I preached in the 
Congregationalist Church, by just calling 
attention at the outset of my remarks to 
the books which I had taken along,—those 
sent out by the Publication Department,— 
nine books were sold. Here, again, is good 
missionary work, and a step in the right 
direction on the part of those in authority,— 
the putting of our books where people may 
see them, which results in the sale of many 
of them. 


Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Last month the secretary called attention 
to the encouraging support given the move- 
ment, conducted under the above title, by 
some of our ministers honored for both the 
length and quality of their service in our 
churches. During the past month others 
have joined and expressed the conviction 
that this appeal for co-operation in behalf 
of social justice is the most important matter 
before us at the present time. 

It is significant that several from the laity 
hail this propaganda as a sign of the persist- 
ent vitality in the churches of whose future 
continuance and usefulness they had be- 
come doubtful. The two sermons in the 
series of ‘‘The Prophets’ have deeply 
stirred the minds and consciences of many 
of our ministers and lay people. One good 
lady, for years an attendant of one of our 
leading churches, was surprised to find that 
preaching, of the character of which these 
sermons are typical, ever was uttered in our 
Unitarian pulpits. She asks, ‘“‘Why have 
such sentiments for the ‘betterment of hu- 
manity’ lain dormant—so few responses 
from the pulpit of that kind?”’ 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ageisiancty temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ay: we ‘ 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, 1. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Suferintendent, 
279 Tremont St., ton. 
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But it is not alone the correspondence 
of the secretary which indicates the rising 
tide of social consciousness: the radical 
change in the thought and spirit invading 
our pulpits, the classes for the study of the 
social problem, the public meetings under 
the direction of the Alliances, men’s clubs, 
young people’s society, and, in one instance, 
the parish committee, amount to innova- 
tions among our pceple. 

The president of the Fellowship recently 
addressed a large audience of young people 
at Syracuse, where the interest aroused led 
to an earnest discussion of these various 
matters. Both within and beyond the circle 
of our churches Mr. Holmes has been fre- 
quently invited to speak upon the relations of 
the church and the social question. 

The secretary has delivered addresses at 
several public meetings on the aims of the 
Fellowship. He has taken part in several 
debates. One of the most interesting was 
at Springfield under the auspices of the 
women’s societies. The chairman of the 
evening declared that the “controversy” 
was to be hailed with pleasure as an assurance 
of vital and vigorous utterance to be found 
in the Register, which she urged should be 
in all homes where knowledge of the progress 
of Unitarianism is desired. Better than 

_ mere rhetorical pleading for the participa- 
tion of the churches in a movement to secure 
justice for all is the work already under way 
by many of our ministers. To cite only a 
few instances: Mr. Stone at Santa Cruz 
leading in an agitation for a fine park system, 
including ‘public play grounds; Clark of 
Schenectady identifying his ministry with the 
problems of charity; Inness of Salem, Ohio, 
pleading for the benighted children, and 
sending to Congress, in behalf of ‘‘The 
Children’s Bureau,’’ resolutions passed by 
the morning congregation. 

Another significant change in the habits 
of our churches is seen in the number of 
evening services conducted during © this 
winter. Where it has been possible by 
reason of an existing group of churches, a 
series of meetings, addressed by speakers 
competent to discuss the several themes, 
which together treat of the issues involved 
in Social Justice, have been held with grat- 
ifying response on the part of the congre- 
gations. 

This method, however, is impossible for 
most of our churches, many of which have 
not allowed this difficulty to deny them 
participation in the ‘‘Awakening.”’ It 
would be a pleasure, were there space, to 
quote from the sermons delivered by our 
ministers, who feel that their pulpits should 
contribute to shaping public opinion, the 
ultimate dictator of our common welfare. 
A fine illustration of the spirit and religious 
zeal dictating these utterances was the pre- 
‘dedicatory sermon of the Rev. Howard C. 
Ives of New London. ‘This sermon, printed 


in the Register of February 3, merits the. 


attention of those who would keep abreast 
of the encouraging trend of affairs in the 
churches of our communion. 

If the impatient criticise the slowness of 


our advance, it is undeniably true that: 


“slowly, but surely’’ the religious passion, 
which would worship God, is moulding our 
churches into instruments for higher and 
nobler service to man. 

While we would avoid the snares of rank 
partisanship, it is prophetic of larger useful- 
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ness when, as a noted labor leader recently 


declared, the ‘‘common people are beginning’ 


to hear the voice of the church with gladness, 
and to expect its aid with hopefulness.” 


W. W. P. 
WINCHENDON, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Miss Louisa P. Merritt of the Scituate 
Unitarian church will give a picture-talk 
on Palestine on Friday, March 4, at 10.30.. 
Miss Merritt has travelled extensively in 
the Holy Land, and brings to us models of 
houses, implements and objects of interest, 
besides her delightful water-color sketches 
of the Bible Country. All are cordially 
invited to hear Miss Merritt. 3 

The Saturday morning address in the 
Church History Course will be given on 
March 5, at 10.30, by Miss Virginia Mc- 
Garry, who will speak of the Unitarian so- 
ciety at Grafton. Miss Poor’s story-telling 
hour is at 9.30, Saturdays, and Miss Clarke’s 
lessons on Life of Jesus at 9.300n Thursday 
mornings. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Resource and Helps. 


It seems to me that at no time in the his- 
tory of publication have so many books 
appeared on subjects relating to studies in 
religion, character-making, ethics, and child 
training, as now. The proportion of this 
kind has conspicuously enlarged within the 
past ten years. I will mention some of 
these valuable products, carefully stating 
that they are but a few of the large number 
to which I refer. 

* * * 


Two series are among the first rank, for 
general usefulness to ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers. First, ‘‘New ‘Testament 
Handbooks,’”’ edited by Shailer Mathews, 
are in process of issuing, by the Macmillan 
Company. The latest is ‘‘The Ethics of 
Jesus,’’ by Dr. Henry Churchill King. 
Others are: ‘“‘The History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament,” by Prof. 
Marvin R. Vincent, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. ‘‘The History of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the New Testament,” by Prof. 
Henry S. Nash, Professor of New ‘Testa- 
ment Interpretation, Cambridge Divinity 
School; ‘‘Introduction to the Books of 
the New Testament,” by Prof. Benjamin 
W. Bacon, Professor of New Testament In- 
terpretation, Yale University; ‘‘The His- 
tory of New Testament Times in Palestine,”’ 
by Prof. Shailer Mathews; ‘‘The Teaching 
of Jesus,’ by Prof George B. Stevens, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, Yale 
University; “The Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament,’’ by E. P. Gould, Profes- 


| sor of New Testament Interpretation, Prot- 


estant Episcopal Divinity School, 
delphia. 

Another important series is published by 
the Houghton Miffin Company. So far 
the following are ready in the general series 
of ‘‘Modern Religious Problems’: ‘The 
Church and Labor,’’ by Charles Stelzle; 
‘“The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus,” 


Phila- 
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by Prof. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England; ‘‘The Miracles of Jesus,” 
by Prof. F. C. Porter, Yale University; 
“The Founding of the Church,’ by Prof. 
B. W. Bacon, Yale University; ““How we 
got our New Testament,” by Prof. J. H. 
Ropes, Harvard University; ‘‘Paul and 
Paulinism,” by Rev. James Moffatt, D-D., 
Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire, Scotland; 
“The Historical and Religious Value of 
the Fourth Gospel,’ by Prof. E. F. Scott, 
Queen’s University, Kingston; ‘‘The Gos- 
pel of Jesus,” by Prof. G. W. Knox, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; “The 
God of the ’ Christian,’ by Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary; 
“Sin and its Forgiveness,” by President 
William DeW. Hyde, Bowdoin College. 


* * * 


Turning to a different kind, out of a large 
number of. individual volumes put forth 
from many sources, I designate ‘The Sen- 
sitive Child,” by Kate Whiting Patch, as a 
highly original and suggestive work. It is 
a small book, comparatively speaking, but 
its pages are thoughtful and comprehen- 
sive. Mrs. Patch has passed away, but 
this is one of her rich legacies. ‘Little 
Boy” was a child of hers, we take it, and 
how she nurtured, trained, and guided the 
young nature is told in loving, wise narra- 
tive. It is a mother’s tender, frank story. 
Published by Moffat, Yard & Co. Her 
husband who survives her, Dr. Frank W. 
Patch has also contributed to this edu- 
cational literature ‘Individual Responsi- 
bility,’’ a book of only thirty-seven pages, yet 
embodying sound advice and much-needed 
counsel to youth and to adults. We com- 
mend the sentiments and maxims about 
health which he so clearly presents. This 
is also issued by the Moffat, Yard & Co. ~ 


* * * 


Turning to other books likely to serve the 
teacher in morals and religion, I find among 
new titles ‘‘Color Books” for boys and girls, 
and the special one is ‘‘The Child’s World 
in Pictures,’’ by C. Von Wyss. (Macmil- 
lan). Here is a large resource for those 
who wish to interest children and give them 
a-large, fraternal vision of human wel- 
fare. Of a different character, yet allied in 
this teaching spirit, is ‘‘Life and the Great 
Forever,’’ an anthology by Mrs. E. P. 
Charelwood (John Lane Company), a 
compilation of prose and verse, drawn from 
the leading English writers of the past. 
Then I find ‘‘ The Book of Easter’’ a helpful 
volume (Macmillan), in which is a setting 
forth of the meaning and spirit of Easter, 
represented by the best poets and writers. 

* * * 


I might go on with a long list of new books, 
to prove what I said in the beginning, all 
of the titles offering inviting material to 
those who are seeking guidance and help. 
But there is a practical way of service to 
those who do not keep trace of the an- 
nouncements, so lavishly offered in papers 
and bulletins. The Sunday-School Society 
maintains a Book Room, and inquiries. to 
that source will be promptly answered. 
Any counsel on matters, or any specific 
orders will be cared for at once. Mr, 
McMurdie, the superintendent, and those 
associated with him, invite such correspond- 
ence and consultation. No one in these 
days can forego such an opportunity, for 
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we need to know the latest and the best|twenty-seventh season was held in the] 


on any, given subject. 
Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South 
Worcester Federation was held in the 
South Unitarian Memorial Church, Worces- 
ter, on Sunday, January 30. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following list of officers for 1910, which was 
adopted: president, Mr. Harry G. Newman 
of Hopedale; vice-president, Mr. Harold 
G. Rogers of Westboro; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, Miss May A. Leland of Worcester. 

An invitation was extended by the Park- 
man Guild of Westboro to meet with it on 
Sunday, April 24, and this was accepted. 

Reports of the work of the various guilds 
were given, and all showed progress and 
prosperity. Although there is no society in 
Grafton, we are now having a representation 
from there. The unions represented were: 
Hopedale, 7; West Upton, 15; Westboro, 8; 
Grafton, 7; and South Unitarian, Worces- 
ter, 30. 

A brief outline of the joint federation meet- 
ing in Boston was given by the secretary. 
The paper of the afternoon was given by 
Miss Florence M. Southworth of Westboro, 
on ‘‘Great Scenes in the Life of Paul,” in an 
extremely interesting and instructive manner. 

The evening session at 6.30 was addressed 
~by Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lancaster, who 
gave an interesting paper on ‘“‘The Mirror 
and the Reflection.” 

é Mary A. LELAND, Secretary. 


Boston Federation Entertainment. 


On Saturday evening, March 12, at 
Huntington Chambers, 30 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston, the Boston Federation will 
hold an entertainment, the several numbers 
on the programme being presented by the 
different unions in the federation. ‘Tickets 
at fifty cents each may be procured of 
members or at the door. It is hoped that a 
large number will be present on this oc- 
casion, as the Boston Federation is doing a 
splendid work and its efforts should be 
encouraged. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Wednesday Noon Service in King’s 
Chapel, March 9, will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Cummings. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, March 7, at 11 o'clock. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The Women’s Ministerial Conference will 
meet for luncheon at Hotel Curtis, 745 Mt. 
Vernon Street, at 12 M., March 7. After 
noon meeting, 2 o’clock, with Mrs. Anna May 
Peabody, at 65 Mt. Vernon Street. Topic, 
“Co-education.”” A. C. Bowles, Secretary. 


Meetings. 
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parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
Monday evening, February 21. After the 
usual supper for the delegates, the meeting 
was called to order by the president for a 
devotional service, which. was followed by 
a few items of business. A committee to 
consider the matter of suppers for the com- 
ing year was appointed, consisting of Mrs. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
and Miss Viola Allen. The following were 
appointed a nominating committee, to nom- 
inate officers for the coming year, and to 
report at the April meeting: Mr. Charles 
H. Johnson, Mr. John H. West, Miss H. FE. 
Johnson, Miss Louisa H. Abbott, Mr. John 
H. Wilson. 

This meeting, like that of January, was 
a departmental conference, and was con- 
ducted in four divisions. ‘The Superintend- 
ents were led by Mr. Charles H. Johnson, 
the Senior division by Mr. Henry H. Schu- 
macher, the Intermediate by Miss Elizabeth 
F. Faxon, and the Primary and Kinder- 
garten department by Miss Edith L. Jones. 
For an hour, each division discussed in- 
formally problems of interest to its own grade 
of work, after which they united for a brief 
closing service. All departments reported 
a helpful and interesting session. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Charles G. Ames, D.D.; Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot preached on February 27, writes 
a correspondent. He gave a practical and 
helpful sermon, and his presence carried a 
cheer and inspiration that spread gracious 
influence. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: These 
days we hear a good deal about social prob- 
lems, and usually connect them with the 
city. But they exist as well in the country, 
and, where they do, the church takes up their 
solution, or should and would if the min- 
ister has the eyes for seeing and the heart 
for feeling. In this village there are but 
two churches with one resident minister. 
Both are Congregational, but the Unitarian 
is alone prominent. It is quite as active 
and has as much work to do as the average 
city church. Its connection with the Uni- 
tarian school known as Proctor Academy 
is a fine field for missionary work, which it 
does not neglect, with the result that it has 
a very live Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Religious Union. It is making strong Uni- 
tarians of the boys and girls who come to 
Proctor. But it is outside of the village, 
in the hamlet called Cilleysville, where the 
minister has found his problem. With no 
benefit of clergy in its midst, the people have 
been exposed to the danger of becoming 
indifferent to the matters which concern the 
well-being of communities. Into their homes 
the minister and his wife go, and by personal 
character and refinement preach an un- 
spoken sermon. But this is not all. Every 
Sunday afternoon there is a service in the 
school-house. Not many of the grown-ups 
come, but that they are awakening to want- 
ing something better for the children is 
evidenced by their zeal in sending them. 
It is a touching and interesting sight to see 
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the cold. Then it is the minister’s wife 
who takes them on her lap and rubs warmth 
into their hands and feet. This afternoon 
service is very simple,—hymns, the Lord’s 
Prayer, a short responsive reading, and 
Bible story. The school-house is primitive, 
but its dingy walls are hung with some in- 
teresting pictures. It has a good Estey 
organ. It is warm, after the stove gets 
going; and the blackboards are a help in 
illustrating the talks with freehand drawings. 
It is a bright, cheery, uplifting hour that is 
thus spent. As much pains are taken to 
provide occasional entertainment for these 
Cilleysville folk as for the Andover parish. 
Midweek suppers are given at the school- 
house, cantatas are sung by the children to 
which the older folks come in large numbers. 
But it is the personal interest in each child, 
woman, and man that will do its good work 
in time. As soon as the Cilleysville service 


fis over, the minister returns to Andover for 


the Young People’s Religious Union at seven 
o’clock, after which he drives or walks to 
Potter Place, another hamlet this side of 
Cilleysville, and also churchless, and there 
holds an evening service. The result of 
five years of this work has been that a parish 
has been definitely organized, and a building 
will be probably erected during the coming 
summer in which to hold religious services 
and wholesome social intercourse. It will 
be open to all, regardless of personal belief, 
and yet safeguarded for Unitarians by three 
clauses in its constitution: 1. The minister 
must be either himself a Unitarian or else 
acceptable to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 2. It will join the New Hampshire 
Conference. 3. If it should ever dissolve, 
its property will revert to the American 
Unitarian. Association. A three thousand 
dollar ($3,000) building will be erected, and 
the men expect to do a large part of the 
work themselves. If this parish proves as 
helpful to the section as its friends hope, 
our Unitarian faith will have received one 
more vindication. 


MANCHESTER, N.H.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. George E. Hathaway: The an- 
nual meeting and parish supper was held 
Friday evening, January 14. There were 
substantial reports from all of the depart- 
ments, showing efficient work for the year. 
Five new members were added to the so- 
ciety at this meeting. The financial year 
closed with all bills paid and a surplus of 
nearly $300 in the treasury with which to 
begin the new year. ‘The society is in a 
very healthy and hopeful spirit. 


WINTHROP, MAsSs. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. William C. Litchfield: Some 
three years ago this church informally voted 
to add to the name “Unitarian” “All 
Souls’’’ as more fully expressing that for 
which they stood, and this has proved a 
strengthening influence in the work here. 
The present minister has been with the 
society about five years. On February 20 
the ministers of the Congregational church 


De NORMANDIE.—At Kingston, Mass., Feb. 2s, 
1910, Rev. Courtland Yardley De Normandie, aged 83 
years. 


DD 20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFYP, settling ina 

mild, healthful climate,- in. the best suburb of 

Richmond, Va._ Purest water, best. schools. Northern 
settlers. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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and this church exchanged pulpits for the 
morning service,—a courtesy never before 
extended to the Unitarian minister since the 
organization of the church, twenty-three 
and a half years ago. 


WoopLAND, CaL.—The Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward G. Spencer: This church has 
but recently yielded place to the church at 
San Bernardino as the youngest church of 
our fellowship on the Pacific coast. It has 
just completed the third year of its exist- 
ence. Thus far it has had a strenuous 
infancy. The flinty rigors of a hostile 
ecclesiastical environment have searched and 
tested it, but have left it rugged of health, 
tough of fibre, and sturdy of purpose. It 
has sucked nourishment from the lean 
breasts of indifference, and has been rough- 
dandled upon the bony knees of conserva- 
tive opposition. Yet has it thriven, has 
come to self-consciousness, and learned to 
say, “I”? and “me.” By the logic of events, 
more perhaps than of pious intent, it has 
“fulfilled the law and the prophets,’ doing 
good to them that hated it by furnishing 
the motive under which a divided and dis- 
tracted “orthodoxy” could (unite for its 
extinction). The united effort has been 
made, under an imported leader “‘of record,” 
both the intended victim and the would-be 
executioner survive, the constructive in- 
stincts of the one being now allied with the 
destructive impulses of the other in the cause 
of civic betterment. In conspicuous social 
service, as in exemplary devotion toits own 
affairs, the little group of “‘infidels’’ demon- 
strates its fidelity, and bids fair to be a 
factor of increasing power in the corporate 
life. An excellent site for a house of worship 
has been purchased, and the building will 
shortly be under way. All departments of 
the church’s work feel the stimulus of the 
new enterprise, and the only Unitarian 
church in the Sacramento Valley, three 
hundred miles from its nearest northern 
neighbor, and ninety miles from its neighbor 
to the south, hopes and expects to be the 
worthy forerunner of many such to be. 


WorcestER, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Austin S. Garver: After twenty-five years 
of service with the church, Mr. Garver has 
offered his resignation, which has been re- 
gretfully accepted. In his letter to the 
parish Mr. Garver said: ‘‘As the years have 
passed, bringing their changes and leaving 
their traces upon us all, no cloud or even 
storm has troubled our sky. You have 
sustained me with your constant favor. You 
have shown in many ways the evidences of 
your personal regard, and have honored me 
with an unwearied indulgence and an un- 
broken confidence far beyond my deserving. 
With the passage of time I begin to feel a 
natural desire to be relieved of some of the 
heavy obligations that press upon me. And, 
in view of the excellent condition of the 
parish and the entire harmony that prevails 
among us, the present seems to me to be a 
favorable time to make a change, which in 
the nature of things could not be long de- 
ferred.”” In accepting the resignation, an 


appropriate resolution was adopted, of 
which the following is a part: ‘The second | 
Parish of Worcester, reluctantly, and with’ 
deep regret, accepts the resignation offered 
by its minister, Rev. Austin S. Garver, to 
take effect June 1, 1910. The breaking of 
this tie is of serious import to the parish and 
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its members. For a quarter of a century 
we have been most faithfully and acceptably 
served and guided by one who, in his life, 
his character, his scholarship and attainments 
and his devotion, has proved himself in 
all ways worthy, and who has completely 
won our confidence, our respect, and our 
love.’ By unanimous vote, Mr. Garver 
was asked to remain with the parish as 
minister emeritus. ‘The church has had but 
four ministers in its long and honorable 
history, and on March 11 will celebrate 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its founding and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Garver’s installation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— : 


Already acknowledged ..............22000-- $30,574.33 
Feb. 1. Miss Sara R. Howe, Cambridge, Mass, 25.00 
2. Society in Arlington, Mass. di- 
total foSg 5) 32. oP Stricter eee aes 5.00 
>. AoPriend Sh ocr ts. sm ce degeeie res: ae 1,000.00 
3. Miss Elizabeth A. Peck, Providence, 
ARAB ER oon od AN Se eee 50.00 
4. Society in Brockton, Mass.......... 50.00 
4. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass....... 1,300.00 
7. Society in Bridgewater, Mass........ 43-15 
7. Lay Centre, Memphis, Tenn....... 5.00 
7. New South Church, Boston, Mass... 20,00 
8. Society in Ware, Mass.............. 20,00 
8. Society in Duxbury, Mass. i 
TONAL icc co aeons 25.00 
8. Society in Medford, Mass............ 125.00 
to. Society in Bridgewater, Mass. Addi- 
tomallie eee verte Se cele ara'eteiaie 4.00 
11. National Alliance Branch, New Bed- 
ford; Mass. Bae seat. penis «cscs 50.00 
14. Society in Waltham, Mass.......... 326.50 
15. Second Parish in Hingham, Mass... . 25.00 
16. Mrs. Walter H. Cowing, and Miss 
Grace G. Cowing, Brookline, Mass.. 100.00 
17. Society in Elizabeth, N.J............ 15.00 
17. Society in Grafton, Mass........... 40.00 
21. Society in Leominster, Mass......... II5.00 
21. First Parish, Milton, Mass. Addi- 
tions csy ee inset. Waebad« cketis biG 501.00 
21. Society in New Bedford, Mass. ..... 540.19 
23. Society in Highland Springs, Va....... 12.00 
ric, Jyh LRATETG SORE ROC ee eT qT 1.00 
24. Society in Belmont, Mass .. . ay, 300.00 
25. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass .. .. 1,680.00 
28. H. W. Parker, Jacksonville, Fla...... 1,00 
28. Society in Leominster, Mass. Addi- 
AON AT Ge Ne ete aoe thot tah iece. 25.00 
28. Associate members ..............+. 9.00 
$36,987.17 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Richmond Appeal. 


Amount asked for, $300. Already re- 
ported, $25. Received from Mrs. J. C. C., 
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Milton, Mass., $20; from C. A. W., North- 
ampton, $2; from F. M. M., North Grafton, 
$25; from a friend, New York City, $50; 
from Miss. F. M. R., Philadelphia, $50. 
Total received, $172; balance asked for, 
$128. Joun L. Rogsrnson, Minister, 
to17 Park Avente, Richmond, Va. 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


Notwithstanding winter storm outside, 
a large number gathered in the vestry of Dr. 
Hale’s church for the Washington’s Birth- 
day reunion. Itwas ahappy time. ‘Thomas 
L. Elliott, president, presided, and expressed 
the hope that some future winter reunion 
would be at his-beloved Isles of Shoals. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
made an ideal toastmaster, tactful and 
witty. He expressed his pleasure in getting 
back to Boston ‘‘where people know how to 
live and have other than the dollar mark.” 
After speaking feelingly of the ministers’ 
graves at the Shoals, and likening himself 
in his duty at the table to the ring-master 
he saw when a boy at the circus, whose 
duty it was to exhibit the monkeys and other 
animals, he proceeded to his bringing out 
of the speakers at the head table. 

Mr. A. S. Parsons responded to the senti- 
ment “In the beginning.’”’ After referring 
to Capt. John Smith discovering the Isles 
physically, and Celia Thaxter intellectu- 
ally, he said Thomas H. Elliott had dis- 
covered them spiritually, and was delighted 
to find a place where was neither bicycle 
nor golf, but where, if desired, ‘‘could be 
held church all the time.’”’ Therefore some 
time let us add to the Smith and Thaxter 
monuments one to Thomas H. Elliott. 

Rev. A. H. Robinson of Newton Centre 
very happily replied to the toast ‘The 
glorious company of the majority (at the 
Shoals),—the Ladies.”” Paying tribute to 
woman in school, home, and church, he 
spoke of the predominating presence and 
loveliness of the ladies at the Shoals. 

Miss Marion D. Richards of Brookline 
spoke for ‘The respectful minority,—the 
Men.” Remarking that all her life she had 
longed to tell the men just what she thought 
of them, she proceeded to read a lively poem 
which delighted all. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 
No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter ofa century. 


No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc. 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ufacturing Co. 


rae, 
special needs—heavy machines for bus’ ls light 
sturdy 


Hartford Conn. 
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Rev. H. T. Secrist responded to ‘‘The 
growing child,—The Sunday-School Insti- 
tute,’ saying the Institute, a new thing, had 
done well, and willdomore. Wewant all to 
beinterested and put the Sunday-school at the 
front. Our mission is not to the old, but to 
the young. Those who attend the Insti- 
tute come to learn the best methods in our 
work. Miss Marian D. McClinch of Spring- 
field gave a witty response to “The Friv- 
olities.”’ Reading what purported to be 
the diary of a young girl making her first 
visit to the Shoals meetings, to which she 
had gone with no great expectations, she 
had finally grown enthusiastic about the 
fishing, bathing, dances, and “the young 
ministers.” 

Rey. C. A. Drummond of Littleton, after 
alluding to himself as ‘‘the skeleton at the 
feast,’’ read an earnest paper on ‘‘The one 
Thing to cling to,—the Religious Side.” 

The exercises were enlivened by the de- 
lightful singing of the Westland Quartette, 
whose services have been so attractive at 
the Shoals. G. H. Y. 


Recent Foreign Liberaf Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES Ww. WENDTE. 


Staat und Kirche in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord Amerika. Von Hans 
Haupt, pastor in North Tonawanda, Pa. 
Giessen. 
forms No. 3 of the Third Volume of Studies 
in Practical Theology, which Prof. Dr. Carl 
Clemen of the University of Bonn is issuing. 
It has been prepared by a talented pupil 
of Prof. Martin Rade of Marburg, at 
present pastor of a Lutheran German- 
American Church in this country. It does 
not aim to be a new’study of State and 
Church in the United States, but rather to 
set forth in compact and comprehensible 
form the general principles and aspects of 
American church life, especially in their 
relation to the civil government. 

So far as we have observed, his work has 
been well performed. A fuller citation of 
sources would have increased the value of 
the study. What he says in his introduc- 
tion concerning the prevailing ignorance of 


and wide diversity of opinion concerning | 


the essential principles and implications 
of the American doctrine of Church and 
State, as laid down in the National and State 
Constitutions, is lamentably true. Perhaps 
no subject is of more burning importance 
than to acquaint our American citizens with 
the full meaning and scope of the principles 
of their government in its relations with 
the churches of the land. The author does 
well to quote at considerable length Justice 
Story’s notable Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution on this subject. In his closing 
chapter the development of the church life 
of the United States is portrayed. Again 
we hail it as an encouraging sign that his 
closing words are an appreciative and hope- 
ful reference to the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals as the latest devel- 
opment of American religion: 

Seyyed Ali Mohammed, dit Le Bab. 
Par A. L. M. Nicolas (first interpreter of 
the French Legation in Persia). Paris, 
Emile Nourry, 1908. pp. 458.—We can 
only call attention to this latest work of 


1909. pp. 76.—This little work} 
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That one word sums 
up the advantages of 
buying Uneeda Biscuit. 


You're sure of their 
quality — sure of their 
flavor—swre of their 
gsoodness—sure of their 
cleanness and freshness. 
Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5 é a Package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


value on Babism. ‘The story of Bab is re- 
told on the basis of later investigations, but 
only to the death of the leader and disper- 
sion of his adherents. We still lack a trust- 
worthy and readable account of its later 
fortunes and present conditions. 

La Véieillesse. Par Camille Rabaud. 
Paris, Fischbacher, 1909.—In this charm- 
ing work the author, a retired pastor of the 
French Protestant Church, treats of the art 
of growing old and of attaining a happy 
old age. In successive chapters the con- 
ditions of longevity are stated,—hygiene, 
moderation, will power, and the rest. A 
sketch of old age in antiquity brings to 
memory the sages and saints of Greece, 
Rome, and Judea. The rights, privileges, 
duties, joys, and resources of old age and 
its dignified and trustful close are all dis- 
_coursed on in turn in a series of delightful 
little essays, leaving the reader in a calm 


and cheerful frame befitting a child of God 
and an heir of eternity. 

We wish this work might be translated 
into English for the edification of still larger 
circles. 


Dolls—so runs a decision of the board 
of general appraisers—are dolls, and not 
toys. The technical distinction takes off a 
quarter of the import duty. But any little 
girl would have been able to say offhand 
that dolls are dolls. 


More than seven thousand people resid- 
ing upon a Paris street have petitioned that 
its name be changed. Since the sixteenth 
century it has been known as the Rue 
des Mauvais-Gargons [Bad Boys’ Street] 
and whether the name no longer fits, or 
fits too well, is not made plain in the peti- 
tion. 
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DPicasantries., 


Teacher: ‘(How many make a million?” 
Johnny: ‘Not many.”—Judge. 

Student: ‘‘Want my hair cut.” Barber: 
“Any special way?” Student: “Yes; off.” 


Williams Purple Cow. 


Visitor: ‘‘What have you in arctic litera- 
ture?” Librarian: ‘‘Cook-books and 
Pearyodicals.”—Brooklyn Life. 


“T like that piece of checked goods,” 
said the customer, ‘‘but are you sure that 
the colors will not run?’’ ‘‘Madam,”’ re- 
plied the clerk, ‘‘that is a certified check.’’— 
Town Topics. 


Customer: ‘‘I want a two-penny tablet 
of soap.” Shopkeeper: ‘‘Yes, sir. Would 
you like it scented or unscented?’’ Cus-}|- 


tomer: ‘‘Oh, never mind: I’ll take it with 
me.’’—Skeich. 


Cook: ‘‘ ‘And’ sez I, ‘I think I’ll find an- 
other job.’”’ Friend: ‘‘What did the missus 
say?”? Cook: ‘“‘She sez, ‘Oi’ll’ give you 
twenty-five dollars when .yez lave, if yez 
don’t go.’”’ } 


An English .jurist, Mr. Justice Darling, 
referring to illness contracted by kissing 
microbe-laden Bibles, remarked, “It is 
my opinion that a large number of peo- 
ple who commit perjury are punished in 
no other way.” 


A young man lived at some distance from 
his bride-elect. On the eventful day he 
set off for the station in good time, but, 
being delayed, missed the triin. Then he 
bethought him of the telegraph. ‘‘Don’t 
marry till I come—William,”’ was the mes- 
sage he sent.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The late D. Ogden Mills,” said a veteran 
San Franciscan, ‘‘had in his younger days 
a keen sense of humor. I remember once, 
in bonanza times, a chap named» Biltong 
Bill came in to ’Frisco with a bag of gold 
and a swelled head. Young Mills told him 
he was almost as conceited as the new mayor 
of Tin Can, who, when the crowd cheered 
him, held up his hand and said reproach- 
fully, ‘Now, boys, remember, I’m just 
a mortal man like yourselves.’”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the novelist, tells a 
story of a gentleman next to whom he 
once sat at a public dinner. The con- 
versation had turned upon one of his own 
books, and Mr. Wells had said something 
to the effect that ‘‘were there no self- 
seekers, the world would be avery Utopia.” 
This neighbor promptly observed, 
maintain that all water used for drinking 
and culinary purposes should be boiled at 
least an hour.” “Vou are a physician, I 
presume?” suggested the novelist. “No, 
sir,”’ was the unexpected reply, “‘I am in the 
coal line.” 


Johnnie Poe, according to the story in 
Everybody's, was a general in the army of 
Honduras during the recent war. When 
peace threatened, and the American gen- 
eral discovered that his princely pay, when 
translated into United States money, was 
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Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


about sixty cents a day, he struck for the | all of them have an historical value.” 


coast. There he found a United States 
warship and asked for transportation home. 
“Sure,” the commander told him. ‘‘Come 


aboard whenever you like and bring your j 


luggage.” ‘‘Thank you,” said Poe, warmly. 
“TJ have only fifty-four pieces.’ ‘‘What!” 
exclaimed the commander. ‘‘Do you think 
I’m running a freighter?”’ ‘‘Oh, well, you 
needn’t get excited,” purred Poe. 
fifty-four pieces consist of one pair of socks 
and a pack of playing cards.” 


“My | 


LARGE QUARTO, 
PRICE 


378 PP. 
$5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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7 | KIDDER, PEABODY & 60, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


‘THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thoro 
preparation for called or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmas' 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


FOR 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


BOYS 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
‘gc Bhementas 


and Advanced Classes 
H. P. LTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with, ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of © 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practiaal 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue — 
address the President, 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY > 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both s 
Tuition and Board, Ko ayear. Courses in Business 


Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New S: ‘Dor- 
mitories. College ‘Certificate. T. P.F FARR, Princifal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rey. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees, 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. © 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


